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How to fight— 


VERITABLE encyclopedia of how to battle 
for business is the The Chicago Tribune’s 
1921 Book of FACTS. 


The Tribune dominates the world’s most 
desirable market—II}lhinois, Indiana, lowa, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. Its Book of FACTS tells 

/~business men how to increase sales in this rich 
territory. 


Thousands of valuable FACTS for the mer- 
chandiser, sales manager, or advertising director 
—maps, charts, statistics, genuinely informative 
data—make it a reference work to be used 

An elaborate j 
portfolio, repro- repeatedly. 
ducing the campaign 
_ of full page Tribune 
advertisements on 
**1921 Will Re- 
ward FIGHTERS,” 


will be mailed on re- The Chicags Cribune 


ceipt of $1 by the 
Business Survey of Chtctaten Exceeds 450,000 Daily, 800,000 ate 
The Chicago Tribune 


A copy will be sent free of charge to any selling 
organization if requested on business stationery. 
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Largest Morning Daily Circulation in America 
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ASSURES SUCCESS 






The South has seven-tenths of the country’s forest area and is cutting 
over 15,000,000,000 feet of lumber each year. 


The South has one-third of the country’s iron ore deposits and is 
producing over 3,500,000 tons of pig iron yearly. 








The people of the South have money to buy what they need for the 
comfort of their homes and the upbuilding of the community. 








The way to reach this great market is through daily newspaper 
advertising. 
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How do you buy news print ? 


aN a contract tonnage basis? In the open mar- 
ket? We can show you how the former will 
{| save you money—but whichever way. you buy 
za} let us suggest that you first consult the Butler 
organization. We have been large distributors of ERIE 
NEWS PRINT for 25 years. This is the highest grade made 
~——a white, wood pulp paper of high and uniform tensile 
strength. Wound on iron cores, or on fibre cores with 
metal tips. Shipped from mills so located as to 
give virtually every publisher low freight rate advantages. 
Stocks of ‘standard sizes in sheets and in rolls maintained 
by our distributors to meet the urgent call for quick ship- 
ment, or quick delivery. SERVICE—time-saving, money- 
Saving service to publishers of small and large publica- 


tions; that is what Butler means to you in the purchase 
of news print. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


é ——___ 
DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—STANDARDIZED PAPER 
J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago Mutual Paper Company Seattle 












Standard Paper Company Milwaukee Endicott Paper Company Portland 
Butler Paper Company Detroit Butler American Paper Company 

Certral Michigan Paper Company Grand Rapids New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company St.Louis National Paper & Type Company New York 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Company Kansas City OVERSEAS 

Southwestern Paper Company Dallas National Paper & Type Company, Latin America 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston ‘Thomas W. Simmons & Co.,Inc. 

Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles Hong Kong, Shanghai, China 
Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu, H. 1 


—_——__—____, 
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City 
Population 


1,823,779 


Separate 
Dwellings 
390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


The third largest market in the U.S. 


Irving S. Paull, Director, Advertising and Analysis, Pettyjohn Pure Products Co., in a careful analytical article on advertising 
and distribution, printed in the June issue of “The American Press,” sets forth some findings of vital value to manufacturers who 
seek distribution and sale of their commodities. 










The following extract from his article applies with particular force to the Philadelphia situation: 


“If we want to increase the flow of our particular product through the retail mer- 
chant’s store, we must do more than urge him to make a special effort on the sale of 


our goods, and we must do more than show him a campaign of national advertising 





as a reason for stocking heavily with our merchandise. We must create a suction of 





demand in his own community, to draw the products out of his store, and thereby 





create a vacuum to draw more goods through the channels of distribution to supply 





a steady demand. This means that we must intensively cultivate community markets 






through sensible co-operation with the retail merchants upon whom we depend for the 


final distribution of our products. The most readily available facility for this purpose 









is the dealer’s local newspaper, established in response to the demand of readers who 


constitute the community in which he finds his market.” 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads --- 


‘The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for May: 
499,158 copies per day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of. stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 


“Tn 
Philadeiphie 


nearly everybody 


reads the 


Bulletin 





The Bulletin’s circulation is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published 
in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States 
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KANSAS INDUSTRY HAS GAINED BY LABOR COURT 


ts Constitutionality Assured By Recent Decision, It Will Continue to Protect Public in Disputes 
Between Employers and Workmen, While Guarding Rights of All 


N arriving at the age of sixteen 

months the Kansas law creating 
the Court of Industrial Relations, as an 
institution for the amelioration of in- 
dustrial strife,.is able to cut two impor- 
tant recent notches on the handle of its 
gun which could properly be described 
a— 

First, a unanimous decision of the 
Kansas Supreme Court in the case of 
the appeal of Alexander Howat, presi- 
dent of District 14 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, which was a 
sweeping upholding of the Industrial. 
Court Law. (Handed down June 1, 
1921.) 

Seconp, the report of the state mine 
inspector which discloses that the pro- 
duction of coal in Kansas in 1920, be- 
ing the first year of the operation of 
the Industrial Court Law, showed an in- 
crease of approximately 12% per cent. 
over 1919 and an increase of the aver- 
age working days of the mines of 60.7 
days in 1920 over 1919. 

These two outstanding facts have re- 
placed hope with belief and faith with 
the fact of assured performance in the 
hearts and minds of Gov. Henry J. Al- 
len and the men in Kansas who have 
worked with him in writing into the 
laws of Kansas a plan whereby industry 
and the interest of the public may be 
protected against industrial warfare 
without taking away from either of the 
combatants any right essential to their 
well-being. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Howat case was on an appeal of 
the leader of the Kansas miners against 
a judgment of the Crawford County 
District Court, that he and his associ- 
ates in calling a strike were guilty of 
contempt and sentenced to a year in 
jail. The case was brought in the Craw- 
ford County District Court, under the 
Industrial Court Law and when it 
reached the Supreme Court furnished, 
a was recognized by both sides, the 
first opportunity to squarely test the 
constitutionality of the statute. 

After disposing of the purely legal 
contentions the Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas, through Justice R. A. Burch, used 
some emphatic and illuminative lamguage 
m discussing that form of industrial 
Warfare which has commonly come to 

known as the strike, and its effect 

Upon public welfare. Because this is 
the first judicial interpretation placed 
upon the Kansas effort to mitigate in- 
dustrial strife by the ranking court of 
the state and hence the first expression 
by the supreme court of any state upon 
a statute of this kind and importance, 
the language of the court on some of 
the important points may be found of 
Mterest, 

In speaking of 
Samuel Gompers, 












what was termed by 
in his debate with 








By CLYDE M. REED 


Governor Allen at Carnegie Hall in New 
York in May, 1920, as the “divine right 
to strike,” Justice Burch said: 
“Sometimes under stress of genuine 
emotion, sometimes in rant, and some- 
times in misguided ignorance, labor 
speaks of its ‘right’ to strike as God- 
given. Right to strike is God-given in 
the same sense that right indicated by 
the word ‘property’ is God-given. They 
both developed naturally out of the rela- 
tion of man to his environment, includ- 
ing other men. The primitive man 
claimed the game he killed, because it 
was necessary to his survival. This 
ownership extended to the fimts he 
chipped, the arrows he barbed, and other 
things on which he depended for exist- 
ence. Consciousness that a fight and 
probable injury would result, induced 
other men to refrain from interfering 
with his possession. The practice grew 
into an overtly admitted claim. The 
practice became habitual, then custo- 
mary and general, and finally crystal- 
lized into a rule, simply through a feel- 
ing that the rule possessed obligatory 
force. When legal institutions were set 
up, the sphere of self-help in enforcing 
the rule was very greatly narrowed. 
“The right to strike grew up in pre- 
cisely the same way. Quitting work, 
first permanently, and then with the ex- 
pectation of resuming, was found by 
experience to produce a result which 
served an end. The practice of quitting 
work grew as the satisfaction was more 
often desired. The practice so fitted 
into the scheme of relations that it be- 
came recognized as rightful and was 
protected by law. It has served as a 
rude but valuable weapon in the attain- 
ment of justice, and has been a positive 
factor contributing to social progress. 
As in the case of property, abuse and 


misuse are not to be tolerated . . . It 
seems to this court remarkable that pub- 
lic interest in affairs of this kind should 
now be challenged by anybody . . . It 
is scarcely necessary to cite decisions 
to the effect that, in this country, every 
man holds all his rights and privileges 
subject to lawful interference by the 
state. The strike privilege was not con- 
ferred by any institutions or by any sta- 
tute. It developed in the field of the 
common law, and normally should be 
subject to legislative regulation.” 

That there might be no misunder- 
standing as to the attitude of the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court as between the coal 
miners and the coal operators, neither 
of which has ever displayed any great 
interest in the welfare of the general 
public, Justice Burch went on to say: 

“It has seemed necessary to say this 
much concerning the so-called ‘right’ to 
strike, because of the earnestness, and in 
some instances the extravagance, with 
which it is defended. Let it be made 
plain here and now that the court cham- 
pions no favorite in 'the so-called in- 
dustrial conflict. On other occasions 
the court has spoken frankly of the in- 
humanity of departments of the modern 
industrial system, and of the cruelties 
which have accompanied industrial 
growth.- Waste of human life and limb 
and the casting upon society of cripples, 
human derelicts, and widows and or- 
phans without means of support, were 
almost a feature of the conduct of some 
industries; and laws such as the fac- 
tory act, the workmen’s compensation 
act, and other remedial measures, were 
opposed with the utmost vehemence. 

“The mining industry is not guiltless. 
Some who have engaged in it had no 
concetion of public service. They mined 





Two notches on handle of Kan- 
sas Industrial Court’s gun—and 
Judge Clyde M. Reed, who edits 
the Parsons Daily Sun when he’s 
not in judicial ermine, handled the 
weapon. 














coal for profit. They were interested 
in limited production, because it was 
believed to occasion high prices.. They 
were not greatly concerned about cost, 
because the public paid the bills. This 
attitude resulted in chronic mismanage- 
ment, and they had no part in what 
they regarded as sentimental movements 
for amelioration. Miners were exploited 
through overwork and_ underpay, 
through company stores and oppressive 
regulations, through inadequate safe- 
guards and accidents which took the 
form of holocausts, through{ bad sani- 
tation and bad housing, and through 
long and unnecessary periods of en- 
forced idleness. The miner had no 
capital except his capacity to labor. His 
situation was such that he was obliged 
te accept whatever terms and working 
conditions were offered him. His ‘lib- 
erty’ to quit work and go elsewhere if 
not satistied with his employer’s terms, 
was pure myth and mockery. He could 
not even get in touch with the superin- 
tendent to talk over his grievances. 

by some fortuity he did so, and con- 
tended too long or too strenuously, he 
was discharged, and, if an American 
citizen, it was likely his place was taken 
by a foreign immigrant. As an individ- 
ual he was helpless; but he had to live. 
His only remedy appeared to be to fed- 
erate with others, and take such drastic 
action as would extort from his em- 
ployer some measure of relief from 
conditions which could not be endured.” 


While the first onslaught on the In- 
dustrial Court Law was made by the 
radical labor leaders some of the “male- 
factors of great wealth,” representing 
the various employing interests, chuckled 
and quietly announced that as soon as 
the labor side had exhausted their re- 
sources, which were not held in high 
esteem by the more adroit and suave 
legal talent representing the moneyed in- 
terests, they would show this Kansas 
law and court where to “head in.” Some 
of them said to the writer, while he was 
« member of the court, substantially : 

“When you get done fooling with 
Howat we are going to give you a real 
fight because we take the position that 
while you are all right when you un- 
dertake to stop strikes and regulate 
labor, you have no business interfering 
with our right to conduct our own busi- 
ness as we see fit.” 

The lawyers representing these inter- 
filed briefs amici curiae with the 
Supreme Court in the Howat case, set- 
ting out their views as to the absurdity 
of the Kansas legislature trying to dic- 
tate in any way what a man would do 
with his own “private” property. The 
Supreme Court bowed gracefully, stated 
its pleasure over the filing of such able 
briefs and of the great help such briefs 
had given the court and then went.on to 
say: 


ests 


“The legislature was of the opinion 
the industries (manufacture of food 
(Continued on page 34) 
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BALTIMORE EVENING SUN LEADS FIGHT 
FOR UNCENSORED PRESS 





Offers $500 to New York Call To Help It Take Case To Supreme 
Court In Starting Battle For Re-Statement of Original 
Bill of Rights 





* .s - 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLIsHER) 


ALTIMORE, July 6—Severely criti- 

cising the recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia in the case of the New York 
Call, the Evening Sun, of this city, in an 
editorial published June 29 offered to 
contribute $500 to the Call as a part of 
the expense to which it might be put in 
taking the case to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Disclaiming all sympathy with the po- 
litical theories of the Socialist daily, 
the Evening Sun nevertheless took the 
position that the decision of the District 
Court of Appeals was such as to consti- 
tute a serious menace to the principle of 
the freedom of the press, in that it gave 
the Postmaster-General practically un- 
limited powers of censorship over the 
newspapers of the country. 

Following up this editorial, the Even- 
ing Sun on July 1, and apropos of the 
Fourth of July season, published a four- 
column article on its editorial page set- 
ting forth the original guarantees in the 
American Bill of Rights and a list of 
flagrant instances where in recent years, 
in connection with the enforcement of 
the espionage act, the enforcement of 
prohibition, and other laws, these guar- 
antees have been violated by Govern- 
ment and State authorities and by the 
courts. 

The article was entitled “1793—The 
Rights of An American Citizen—1921.” 

The editorial on the Call case and the 
article just referred to are both part of 
a determined campaign which both the 
Sun and the Evening Sun are waging in 
behalf of constitutional liberty and free 
speech. 

Discussing 
case, 
part: 

“Stripped of the verbiage which 
clothes it here, this in effect, is what 
that decision means, that any man’ who 
advocates a change in the government of 
the United States, which change would 
be resisted forcibly by those who ap- 


the decision in the Call 
the Evening Sun editorial said, in 


prove its present form, would be held to 
be guilty of circulating ‘matter of a char- 
acter tending to incite arson, murder and 
assassination’ and that the Postmaster- 
General may personally and privately 
decide when a man has gone so far. 
Having decided so in the case of a news- 
paper, he may thereupon bar that news- 
paper from the mails. In brief, every 
newspaper or other periodical under this 
decision is placed in the position of ex- 
isting only by the grace of the Post- 
master-General. 

“If the majority of the people of the 
United States decided tomorrow that the 
existing government of the Republic had 
become a despotism and should be al- 
tered or abolished, that Congress should 
be disbanded and soviets set up in Wash- 
ington, that Federat judges should be 
removed unanimously from the bench 
and sent into exile in the Philippines, 
then it would be their clear right, under 
the compact which lies at the bottom of 
all their rights, to put that decision into 
effect, and, if resistance were offered, 
to put it into effect by force. 

“And what they may do tomorrow, 
they may obviously diseuss today, that 
they may weigh its advantages intelli- 
gently and decide against it freely if 
they be so inclined. To take away that 
right of free discussion, under whatever 
cloak of patriotic pretension, to set up 
an irresponsible authority to determine 
what ideas they may freely hear and 
what ideas they may not hear, to do this 
is to commit an invasion of their funda- 
mental rights ten times as dangerous as 
any threatened by the vaporings of so- 
cialist doctrinaires. 

“The people have a clear remedy 
against these preposterous agitators; 
they may turh their backs on them and 
laugh them down. But when a censor- 
ship is set up over them they, have no 
such clear remedy. It begins by declar- 
ing certain ideas subversive; it ends by 
calling anything subversive that ques- 
tions its own tyranny.” 








COAST AD MEN AGAIN 
CALL FOR “TRUTH” 


Vigilance Work Endorsed at Tacoma 


Convention by Retailers’ Adver- 
tising Chiefs and Representa- 
tives of Editors 


(By Telegraph to Ev1tor & PusLisHER) 


Tacoma, July 6—To intensify the 
campaign waged with such remarkable 
success during recent years in the West 
to develop advertising along sound, 
truthful lines and to drive out fraudu- 
lent advertising from public print, is 
the determination voiced by more than 
350 advertising men and women repre- 
senting virtually every state in the West- 
ern group in attendance at the annual 
convention of the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Clubs Association which opened 
here Monday. 

The “Truth in Advertising” idea as 
released to the World by the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of World is the main 
theme at convention. At the first ses- 
sion of the convention Harry S. Car- 
roll, Los Angeles, president of the as- 
sociation, declared: 


“Today advertising is the greatest liv- 
ing force in business. Every effort put 
forth to keep it clean intensifies its 
power. Elimination of each mislead- 
ing or untruthful word in an advertise- 
ment creates reader-confidence and 
naturally an increase in sales. While 
the business man may not understand 
the biblical precept, “A good name is 
rather to be desired than riches,” he 
comprehends the paraphrase, “Good will 
is more valuable than the receipts from 
one day’s sale.” 

Delegates to the convention declare 
that never before has it been brought 
out so clearly the real value to the pub- 
lic, be that public farmers, laborers or 
salary earners, of honest advertising. 
Never has been made clearer the big 
responsibility large retailers feel toward 
their customers and the responsibility 
buyers should feel toward those men 
and women who are trying to distribute 
merchandise in most protective way for 
consumers. 

Speakers and delegates have praised 
better business bureaus of various clubs 
and urged their development. Fly-by- 
night publications which waste retailers’ 


money in misleading and non-dividend- 


1921 


paying advertising have been ruthlessly 
scored. 

One of the most interesting depart- 
mental conferences at the convention 
deals with retail advertising. John 
Kemp, advertising manager of Jacoby’s 
store, Los Angeles, predicted first, that 
eventually all department store depart- 
ments would come under sales and ad- 
vertising manager, and that eventually 
every department manager in a store 
would be required to be a good seller 
as well as a good buyer. 

He spoke of the sales and advertising 
manager as combined position, which 
he also believes must result in modern 
systems of merchandising. 

R. E. Morgan, advertising manager of 
Frederick & Nelson's, Seattle, declared 
that every advertising man should first 
see and examine goods he advertises to 
know that he is right in what he writes. 

Dr. W. J. Hindley, educational direc- 
tor of the Washington State Retailers’ 
Association, declared advertising should 
be made as efficient as possible in these 
times of national readjustment because 
advertising is depended upon today more 
than ever before in the movement of 
goods. 


Dr. M. L. Spencer, director of school 
of journalism of University of Wash- 
ington, in an address on “The Editor’s 
View of Advertising,” declared that the 
editor is welcoming better business bu- 
reaus of advertising clubs because they 


are working to eliminate some of abuses 


which have oppressed editors. 

Tonight the convention delegates trav- 
eled by special boat to Seattle, where 
they were entertained by Seattle news- 
paper publishers and advertising men. 
A dinner, musical program and dance 
at the Port Commission Terminal fea- 
tured Seattle program. 

Newton Colver, of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer, Paul H. Lovering, of the Times, 
and Ralph Pinkerton, of the Star, wel- 
comed the delegates to the city in brief 
addresses. 


MANCHESTER PAPERS SOLD 


F. W. Allen Buys Mirror and American 
from R. W. Pillsbury 


The Manchester (N. H.) Mirror and 
American has been purchased from Rose- 
crans W. Pillsbury, of Londonderry, 
N. H., by Frederic A. Allen, of Ster- 
ling, Mass. The new owner 1s well 
known in New England newspaper cir- 
cles, having been connected with the 
Worcester Gazette as advertising man- 
ager and the Lynn Telegram-News and 
Boston Telegram as business manager. 
Mr. Allen formerly was a printer. The 
purchase price was not announced. It is 
understood that Mr. Allen will make 
several changes in the policy of the 
paper. 


On Great Lakes Tour 


DututH, Minn., July 6—Newspaper 
men who will accompany statesmen and 
financiers on a tour of inspection, July 
11-15, of the St. Lawrence River, which 
when improved will allow ocean vessels 
to enter the Great Lakes and make sea- 
ports of lake ports, are: David J. Wil- 
kie, Detroit, Associated Press; Arthur 
M. Evans, Chicago Tribune; J. J. 
Schindler, Milwaukee Journal; Victor 
S. Smith, Omaha Bee; Frank C. Wight, 
New York News Record, Detroit 
News; A. H. Shaw, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Samuel M. Gofen, Duluth Her- 
ald, New York Times, United Press; 
Frank D. Fox, Slyfox Film Company. 
Duluth is headquarters for the Great 
Lakes to St. Lawrence Tidewater As- 
sociation. 


PRESS CLUB COMM 
IS SUBMITTED 


At Request of Majority of Try, 
Editor & Publisher Organing 
Committee to Make Ney 
York Club Attractive to 
Newspaper Men 


: 
1} 


HE organization of a Committee 

Twenty-five by Eprtor & Pupusa! 
at the request of John A. He nese 
chairman of the New York Press 4 
Board of Trustees, and with the uni 
standing that the management of ; 
club would be turned over to that 
mittee for re-organization, was » 
pleted this week. The names of; 
members of the committee were 4 
ered to Mr. Hennessy at the re 
monthly meeting of the club last Ty 
day. 

Former Supreme Court Justice P 
A. Hendrick has in the meantime } 
appointed unofficial referee to investir 
the charges of mismanagement bro 
against the trustees by the Progre 
Committee. 

All members of the "Commit 
Twenty-five are well known news, 
men, a majority of them known 
tionally. 

The following letter accompanied 4 
list of committee members: 


July 5, 19% 
Joun A. Hennessy, Chairman, Boar 

Mrastees, New York Press Club, New j 

ity 

Dear Mr. HeENnNEssy: In comp 
with the task that you were kind enoug 
impose upon Epitor & PuprtisHer in th} 
terest of re-organization of the pte 
Press Club, it is with pleasure that we p 
to you the names of a committee of 
five newspaper men who are willing to ¢ 
take this big work. 

It may be said in all truthfulness that 
committee represents a real professional 
terest. 

It must be distinctly understood, ho 
that this committee will not attempt this 
portant work that means so much to jour 
at the behest of any faction now fg 
within the club. 

They will take up this work only with 
full knowledge, consent and approval of 4 
element in the present organization. 
cannot make too emphatic. All books, 
and minutes of the club must be placed i! 
hands of this committee and it must beg 
full liberty to go into every activity ¢ 
club with the idea of réorganizing it 
putting it on the journalistic plane tht 
should occupy. 

In order that this may be carried out 
the greatest dispatch, may we suggest that 
faction in the club select a committee of # 
authorized and holding full written aut 
of each of those factions, to make full dei 
of power in management to a_ committe 
ten or more of the Committee of Twenty 

We have found a most unusual situ 
og with respect to the New York? 

ub, 

First: One element says that its oe 
hopeless and they will not become ass 
with it in any way until it is thors 
cleansed and that they think its case # 
they do not care to shate in this work 

Second: On the other hand, we found 
a wholesome expression of support for’ 
press club that we wish to tell you thi 
daily newspaper proprietor, not one @ 
wealthiest, informed us that he would} 
with other proprietors in making the 
financial success. This newspaper pre 
said that he would start with a donati 
$1,000 and would pledge $500 a year 
the Club is placed on a paying basis. 
name is not on this list for the obvious ft 
that we believe he is but voicing the sent 
of all. And we are very strongly a 
opinion that we will achieve as large af 
success as we have a professional suctesl 
is your desire that we proceed further 
the undertaking. 

he names of the Committee of Twent 
are hereto attached. 

Awaiting further word from you, # 
to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER 


Nicclai Heads Indiana Time 


L. G. Nicolai has been appoirited 
eral manager of the Indiana 
Times. He comes to the position 
work in reorganizing the St. 
Times. He was formerly identified 
the Milwaukee Journal and Mil 
Wisconsin News. At one time he 
promotion manager of the Chicago? 
ald-Examiner and New York Am@ 
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Editor 


i ys, WILL ADVERTISE FOR LOST MONEY, 
NEW YORK STATE EDITORS HEAR 

















oF Tru! 

= Courtland Smith Tells of Plan to Recover Billion Dollars Unaccounted 

va for—Postal Rate Investigation by Administration 

Approved 

OMmittee By JOHN F. REDMOND 

' — HACA, N. Y., July 1—One of the modern banking methods, urging de- 

’ Preaill biggest newspaper advertising cam- posits in reputable banks of all kinds 

1 that ins the world has ever known is while at the same time paying special 

re : x os to be instituted by the United attention to the Postal Savings System, 

4 pt. "B states. | Govern- the interest of which is to be increased 

) br ta ment in an ef- to make depositing with the Govern- 

rm as a fort to bring back ment more attractive and profitable. 

ea of g into circulation a “The success of this advertising cam- 

axl a tillion dollars of paign will be of more importance to the 

: reg American money. country than any act of Congress,” de- 
ast Te trace of which clared Mr. Smith. “We intend to urge 
tice Pas has been lost the deposit of hoarded money in private 

UStICe Fey er a long pe- banks and the nation’s own postal sav- 

aa tod of years. ings banks. The idea is to co-operate 
Vestign “* bo r ; ~ q ; 

ent breil The advertising especially with local banks in the small 









































js going princi- 
gally into the 
country newspa- 
pers to persuade 


Prog ey 





ymmittee 


Wa tace Opeti 


1 newsp; 

kno the owners of 
bs this money to deposit it in Postal Sav- 
: i d other reliable bankin 

mpanied eS Banks an ng 

institutions. The plan has the approva 

1 of President Harding and Postmaster- 

a a General Hays and the details are to be 

1b, New lamamnounced very shortly, according to 


Courtland ‘Smith, speaking as the repre- 


nd cal sentative of the Postmaster-General to 
ER in thilm@the members of the New York State 
. Press Association in convention here 
ee of today. 


ling to Mr Smith also brought word that 


President Harding and Postmaster- 
General Hays favor an investigation of 


Iness that 
rofessional 


ood, hove second-class mail conditions. 
re The meeting was one of the best in 
now fgitfmthe history of the organization. Officers 


were elected as follows: President, Wal- 


ly with . : ° 
roval of egmmlace Odell, Tarrytown News; vice-presi- 
ion. Thimii dents, J. W. Baker, Ithaca Journal- 
books, . - 

. placed ng News; M. V. Atwood, Groton Journal 
tah mand Courier; P. A. Blossom, Brockport 
CtiVE 


Republic; Henri M. Hall, Jamestown 
Journal, and E. M. Perkins, Leroy Ga- 
ztte-News. Elias Vair, Seneca County 
News, is secretary-treasurer. 

President Odell has named as execu- 
tive committee F. E. Gannett, Rochester 
Times-Union; W. B. Sanders, Nunda 
News; F. A. Merriam, Mount Vernon 
Argus; F. C. Parsons, Cortland Demo- 
E. M. 


nizing it 
plane tht 


rried out 
zgest that 
rittee of t 
itten aut 
e full dei 
committer 
f Twenty 
1sual situa 
w York ? 


at its cximmctat; Perkins, Leroy Gazette- 
a News; and as legislative committee 
s case om: A. Willard, Boonville Herald; T. J. 
is work M@Blain, Port Chester Item, and F. C. Par- 
we found 


sons, Cortland Democrat. 















ort for’ 
you « The outstanding development of the 
eet memecting was the address in which Mr. 
1g te damm Smith told of the projected’ Government 
per pro 


advertising campaign and discussed such 


a donatict . 

a yeat @™m other vital newspaper matters as second- 
ce class rates and Government circulation 
the sent Statements. 
ongly Regarding Government advertising 
1 succes fm Mt. Smith stated that all the American 


further 
of Twent} 


authorized money now _ outstanding 
amounts to $5,380.000,000, of which prac- 
tically $2,500,000,000 cannot be accounted 
for—being absolutely out of circulation. 
It is estimated that fully a billion of this 
money is in the hands of Americans who 
have never been taught the safety of 
Postal savings and other banking insti- 


you, we 


BLISHER. 


Times 


pointed am “tions and how their money can be 
liana Damm Made to multiply by putting it back into 
ysition fm "Se, with its return guaranteed whenever 

St. desired. The Government, according to 





entified 
Mil 

‘ime he 
hicago 
k Amen 







Mr. Smith, is going out to recover the use 
of this money and recognizes the way to 
do it is to reach the people owning it by 
advertising in the newspapers—princi- 
Pally those in country districts. The ad- 
Vertising is to teach the public about 


















towns in order to keep money in the 
town where it is needed and yet give 
the nation the use of it which it needs so 
badly. We believe when we get this 
campaign under way banks will be glad 
to loosen up and go the’ limit on credits 
and loans and that it will then be possi- 
ble for any one with the proper credit 
to get a loan of $50,000 on $10.000 with 
both lender and borrower being per- 
fectly secure in the transaction. 

“President Harding and Postmaster- 
General Hays are in thorough accord 
on the necessity for Government paid 
advertising campaign. They intend to 
undertake it at the very earliest possible 
moment and stay at it until the princi- 
ple is so wéll established that no suc- 
ceeding head of the United States Gov- 
ernment will ever date to revert to free 
publicity methods again. They recog- 
nize that the country press offers the 
only means of getting a message to the 
country people and that it is cheaper to 
spend a million dollars in paid adver- 
tising than it is to employ 10,000 people 
to send out publicity to be run for noth- 
ing and which the editors refuse to 
publish.” 

Mr. Smith also gave the editors some 
brand new information on the second- 
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class mail rate situation. He said the 
many conflicting «reports have served to 
put President Harding and Postmaster- 
General Hays in a false position on the 
controversy and, that they desire to 
make themselves fully understood. 

Mr. Smith said both the President and 
Postmaster-General favor a thorough 
investigation of second-class mail con- 
ditions with a view to making any read- 
justment that will be fair and equitable 
to the Government and the publishers 
who pay postage, but that it will be im- 
possible to do anything unless the pub- 
lishers themselves consent to leave it to 
the President and Postmaster-General to 
do the right thing. The consent of the 
country press in particular, Mr. Smith 
said, is necessary as it has been the most 
active force working to prevent Changes. 

Speaking unofficially Mr. Smith said: 

“Personally I stand for whatever will 
result in the most benefit to the country 
press, but let me tell you that I do not 
believe selfish advocacy of the zone rate 
system by the country press as a means 
of special protection for the country 
press is a bit to its advantage. If the 
zone rate is any real help for the coun- 
try press I will do all I can to support 
it. But I do not believe it is. 

“The country press can best develop 
itself by realizing as quickly as possible 
that a Chinese wall built around it is no 
good. The country press must meet the 
competition of the nearby city press by 
proving it is a better press, the same 
as the little town store has had to meet 
the competition of the bigger city store 
by doing business on a big-city plane. 

“When the country paper proves itself 
a better paper—from the point of local 
service—and sells itself on its merits, 
it need not fear any outside paper, for 
the local paper will be indispensable to 
the community and no matter how many 
outside papers come in, the local paper 
will be taken in preference. 

“Another angle is that the larger 
newspapers and periodicals, which are 
most vitally affected by second-class 
zone increases, have always been and 
are developers of advertising and their 
work has benefited the country press as 
much as any other factor that has en- 
tered into the creation of advertising. 
Certainly any injurious effect the zone 








papers. 


papers to bring buyers here. 


city. 


advertising. 


modities. 


products and manufactures. 





PRESS A CITY’S WIDEST ADVERTISEMENT, 
SAYS CHATTANOOGA 


6¢ AFTER all, a city is most widely advertised by its press,” said G. F. 
Milton, editor of the Chattanooga News, in a recent address before 
the local Kiwanis Club on “City Advertising.” “More strangers form an opinion 
from copies of newspapers than any other medium. The Chattanooga papers 
circulate about 1,200,000 copies monthly. 
widespread. The average paper is read by five persons. 
ef these papers go out of the immediate zone. 
other cities the inhabitants torm their habits of shopping and trade from various 
The information published is the basis of which thousands of letters 
are written and clippings of special copies are sent to numerous persons. 

“The mercantile announcements strive against those of other cities in their 
They are important factors in the growth of a 
The thoughtful citizens should look on the newspaper as his institution, 
as it is, and aid in molding it for the betterment of the city and its successful 


“We have had a vivid demonstration, during the Great War, of the far- 
reaching power of advertising, publicity or propaganda. 
spirit of our nation and depressed that of the enemy; on the strength of it 
billions in bonds were sold. We know better than ever before how public 
opinion may be moulded and, once formed, what it can do. 
in itself can create confidence among outsiders. 
It can also sell merchandise. 
sell it we are lacking in all the elements of salesmanship necessary to success. 
Those who preceded us knew how to build a substantial structure. 
bilities teday are beyond comparison greater. 

“The United States has one-half the world’s coal and iron and railroad mile- 
age, three-fourths the sulphur, two-thirds the cotton, one-third the gold and 
one-third of all the world’s accumulated wealth, and yet we have barely 
scratched the ground. We are the world’s creditor nation, greatest in farm 
No prophet can envision the future. 
it is a day of promise beyond all the dreams of all the ages. The city should 
take advantage of it, as well as the great business concerns.” 


NEWS’ EDITOR 


No other form of publicity is so 
Hundreds of thousands 
In the region between this and 


It aroused the war 


A city that believes 
it Advertising can sell com- 
We have the city to sell. If we don’t 


The possi- 
This is the time to advertise. 


But certainly 
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system has or will have on them reflects 
on the advertising carried by the country 
press. Therefore I say again that I do 
not believe opposition to a fair and un- 
biased investigation of second-class rates, 
with a view to modifying them if they are 
wrong, is in the best interest of the 
country press. 

“Another point is that the zone rate 
system was conceived in iniquity. It was 
designed and effected to punish the big- 
ger newspapers and the magazines for 
their criticism of President Wilson and 
Postmaster-General Burleson. That is 
the sole reason it is in existence today. 

“If investigation proves the zone law 
is right it will stay; if wrong it will go. 
The present method of charging espe- 
cially for advertising matter carried in 
second-class publications is nothing less 
than levying a tax on national advertis- 
ing, a principle whieh Congress always 
has refused to approve: 

“Advocating retention of the zone rate 
for special protection is therefore not 
beneficial, as I view it, and I can assure 
you that neither President Harding nor 
Postmaster-General Hays will do other- 
wise than view the matter this way if it 
comes before them for approval. But 
you can rest on them for absolutely fair 
and unbiased judgment. 

“The zone law is really a stranglehold 
which the country papers have on the 
larger papers and periodicals—and it is 
a dangerous one for the publishers them- 
selves as well as the nation. If it comes 
down to a matter of proven selfishness, 
they must remember that the country 
publishers enjoy a country-free distribu- 
tion which is also in danger. 

“Postmaster-General Hays personally 
wants to know the mind of the country 
publishers as to whether or not he can 
say they favor a second-class mail in- 
vestigation. That is why I am here to- 
day. May I have the verdict of the New 
York State Press Association to take 
back to Washington with me that you 
will leave the matter entirely to the 
judgment of the President and Postmas- 
ter-General ?” 

In spite of the fact that at its opening 
session the organization went on record 
as opposing any attempt to repeal the 
zone system the members approved of 
the assent of President Sanders to Mr. 
Smith’s question. 

Mr. Smith also touched upon the ef- 
forts of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions to abolish the sworn Government 
circulation statements of newspapers, 
saying that the law, instead of being 
killed, should be amended so as to cover 
all publications—the weekly newspaper 
most of all. 

“Tt is not true that this law is inopera- 
tive,” said Mr. Smith. “The Govern- 
ment has made many investigations of 
complaints ard has compelled correc- 
tions. In cases of repet'tions of un- 
truthful statements the law provides for 
exclusion of the offender from second- 
class mail privileges and it will be en- 
forced whenever violations warrant it. 

“Instead of the law being abolished, 
all should help drive out the circulation 
liar. Weeklies should be proud to urge 
the changing of the law to cover them- 
selves. Making public paid-in-advance 
circulation figures will be a benefit to 
all, and better yet, make the law provide 
for the publication of the advertising 
rate, too. This would serve to prevent 
rate cutting and while it would be like 
a dose of castor oil to many small pub- 
lishers it would be the biggest step for- 
ward in the history of the country 
press.” 

Mr. Smith also predicted that within 
10 years every weekly newspaper will be 
issuing a daily edition in the form of a 
condensed news bulletin 10 or 15 minutes 
after a news event has broken. He said 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Editor 


HEARING ON HARDY P. O. BILL JULY 12 
PUBLISHERS’ LAST CHANCE 





House Committee Said To Be Unfavorable To Postponement of Rate 
Increases on Second-Class Mail, But Amended 
Bill May Pass 





HERE will be one more opportunity 

for users of second-class mail to 
attempt to obtain a postponement of the 
increase in rates of postage which went 
into effect July 1, and an investigation 
of postal costs and postal rates on sec- 
ond-class matter when the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads 
holds a hearing on the bill introduced 
by Representative Guy U. Hardy of 
Colorado in Washington on Tuesday 
morning, July 12. 


The Hardy bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on June 27, 
after the Longworth Bill had been killed 
by the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads on the ground that it 
contained a “joker” which would have 
meant an zc:ual repeal of the zone law 
measure instead of simply a postpone- 
ment ‘of rate increases. 


The Hardy Bill is in full as follows: 


“Be it eracted by the Senate and House of 
Representr:ives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the in- 
crease in rates of postage on publications en- 
tered as second-class matter provided by sub- 
division (4) of paragraph (b) of section 1101 
of the War Revenue Act approved October 3, 
1917, to become effective on and after July 1. 
1921, shall be postponed and shall not be im- 


posed until July 1, 1922. 
“Sec. 2. That during such period there shall 
be held by the House Committees on Post 


Offices and Post Roads a thorough and com- 
plete investigation of the postal costs and 
postal rates covering publications entered as 
second class matter, the cost of handling news- 
papers in the mails to be determined apart 
from the cost of handling other classes of 
publications entered as second class matter. 
“Sec. 3—That after the enactment of this 
Act and until July 1, 1922, the rates in effect 
under clause (3) of the sub-division (b) of 
section 1101 of the Revenue Act of 1917 shall 
be and remain in full force and effect.” 
The opinion in Washington at this 
moment that the House Committee is 
not favorable to any postponement of 
rate increases, but that it may report the 
bill out with certain amendments pro- 
vided the arguments made in favor of 
it by the publishers’ representatives are 
sufficiently strong and straightforward. 


CoNFUSION ON LoNGWoRTH BILL 


Since the killing of the Longworth 
Bill, its text has become generally known 
and many publishers have made the 
complaint that it did not mean what 
they were led to believe it did. There 
is strong contention in some quarters 
that the A. N. P. A. postal committee 
let itself be influenced by the periodical 
publishers into advocating a bill that 
was not in the best interests of the news- 
papers. 

There are several reasons for these 
complaints and yet careful investiga- 
tion of the facts by Eprror & PuBLISHER 
shows that the A. N. P. A. postal com- 
mittee acted in full accord with its in- 


structions from the annual convention 
of the ‘A. N. P. A. held in New York 


last April when it approved the Long- 
orth Bill, worded as it was. It 


was 
unfortunate though that in the 
instructions sent out to A. N. P. A. 


members to urge Congressional support 
of the Longworth Bill, just prior to the 
House hearing did not point out the 
changes. of the wording between the 
Longworth Bill and the bill approved at 
the A. N. P. A. convention. 


As a result, telegrams and messages 
showered upon Congress for support 
of a bill which differed in wording from 
the actual measure which was before the 
House committee, resulting in the kill- 





ing of the latter on charges that it con- 
tained a joker. 

The circumstances of the affair were 
as follows: 

The annual convention of the A. N. 
P. A. authorized its postal committee, of 
which S. E. Thomason, business man- 
ager of the Chicago Tribune, is chair- 
man, to attempt to obtain a postpone- 
ment for one year of the July 1 in- 
creases on second-class mail provided 
by the zone law and also to endeavor to 
get the Senate and House Postal Com- 
mittees to make a complete investiga- 
tion of postal costs and rates covering 
second-class matter, the costs of hand- 
ling newspapers in the mails to be de- 
termined apart from the cost of hand- 
ling other classes of publications. It 
also specified that rates effective prior 
to July 1, 1921, should not be affected. 

The actual bill approved by the A. N. 
P. A. convention was as follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled, That the increase 
in the rates of postage on publications entered 
as second-class matter provided by subdi- 
vision (4) of paragraph (b) of Section 1101 of 
the War Revenue Act approved October 3, 
1917, to become effective on and after July 1, 
1921, be postponed for the period of one year. 

“Section 2. That during such period there 
shall be held by the Senate Committee on 
Pvust Offices and Post Roads a thorough and 
con_plete invest gation of the postal costs and 
~osial rates covering publications entered as 
second-class matter, the costs of handling news- 
papers in the mails to be determined apart 
frim the cost of handling other classes of 
publications entered as second-class matter. 

“Section 3. That nothing in this act shall 
affect the existing law as to rates effective 
prior to July 1, 1921.” 


ComMMITTEE Hap Fut Power 


The convention went further, however, 
as the official record of the proceedings 
shows and while suggesting the course 
ortlined, the postal committee was fully 
empowered to make any changes that 
in its judgment would strengthen its 
case for obtaining a postponement of the 
July 1 rates. 

The postal committee, acting within 
instructions from its convention, decided 
certain amendments to the A. N. P. A. 
suggested bill would be to its benefit. 
The principal changes were’ that it pro- 
posed postponement of the July 1 in- 
creases without stating any definite 
period and provided that an investiga- 
tion of second-class costs be made 
“with a view of ascertaining the cost of 
this service in its various branches and 
of determining the principles upon 
which the charges for this service should 
be equitably assessed, this committee to 
submit its report and recommendations 
as early as possible, not later than the 
first Monday of January, 1922.” 


The exact text of the Longworth Bill 
follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Represertatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the increase 
in the rates of postage effective July 1, 1921, 
on publications entered as second-class matter 
under clause (4) of subdivision (b) of section 
1101 of the Revenue Act of 1917, shall be, 
ard is hereby postponed. 

“Sec. 2. That a jeint committee to consist 
of three members of ine Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads and three mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, to be appointed by the Vice- 
President of the United States and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, respectively, 
is hereby created, whose duty it shall be io 
investigate, consider and report to Congress 
its findings and recommendations with refer- 
ence to these onerations of the Post Office 
Department that have to do with the carrying 
of second-class matter, with a view to ascer- 
‘ainive the cost of this service in its various 
branches and of determining the principles 
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upon which the charges for such service should 
be equitably assessed. Such committee shall 
submit its report and recommendations as 
early as possible, not later than the first Mon- 
day of January, 1922. 

“The joint committee so created is author- 
ized to sit during the sessions or recess of 
Congress, to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, to summon and compel the 
attendance of witnesses, and to employ such 
personal services and incur such expenses as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 

“Sec. 3. That the rates in 
clause (3) of subdivision (b) of section 1101 
of the Revenue Act of 1917 shall be and re- 
main in full force and effect on and after the 
passage of this Act. 

“Sec. 4. That nothing in this Act shall 
affect existing law as to free circulation or ex 
isting rates on second-class mail matter within 
the county of publicatiod or existing rates on 
second-class mail matter designated as educa- 
tional, scientific or charitable.” 


effect under 


The postal committee held that, though 
changed somewhat in wording, the 
Longworth bill provided for everything 
covered in the original A. N. P. A. bill. 
The noticeable changes were that it did 
not- specify that the investigation should 
determine the costs of newspaper hand- 
ling apart from other publications; also 
it failed to specify that the increase 
was to be postponed for the definite 
period of one year. 


Macazines Backep A. N. P. A. 


At the last minute the National Pub- 
lishers Association, representing the 
magazines and periodicals, dropped a 
bill it was going to have introduced in 
Congress and got behind the A. N. P. 
A. bill, which accounted for Victor 
Rosewater appearing before the House 
Committee at the hearing for both the 
newspapers and magazines. 

When the House Committee hearing 
opened Chairman Halvor Steenerson ac- 
cused Mr. Rosewater of presenting a bill 
which was not the one authorized by 
his association. He backed up this con- 
tion with stacks of messages and tele- 
grams from publishers urging passage 
cf the original A. N. P. A. bill. He 
openly accused Mr. Rosewater of at- 
tempting to put a joker over on the com- 
mittee, which, he contended, would be 
an ac‘ual repeal of the zone law instead 
of the postponing measure it was in- 
tended to be. 


The only statement obtainable from 
any of the officials of the A. N. P. A. 
is the following from Chairman Thoma- 
son of the postal committee: “Beyond 
the fact that the Longworth Bill on 
second class rates in my judgment en- 
tirely conformed with the resolution 
adopted at the April meeting of the 
A. N. P. A., I have nothing to say about 
contentions that it was an unauthorized 
substitute.” 


New Agency in Chicago 

The Ralph W. Merrill Company, Inc, 
has been started as an advertising 
agency with offices in the Wrigley Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Merrill was formerly 
with Henri, Hurst & McDonald and the 
Curtis Publishing Company and recently 
with the A. W. Shaw Company. Asso- 
cated with Mr. Merrill are Horace C. 
Bennett, Bard Priddy, Lester J. Sholty 
ard John Y. Beaty. 





New Papers For Carpenter 

The Jefferson City (Mo.) Evening 
Post has appointed Carpenter & Co., 
New York, Chicago -nd Kansas City, as 
its national advertising representatives 
This agency is now also representing the 
East Stroudsburg (Pa.) Daily Press in 
the Eastern territory. 





To Entertain Ad Agents 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette will have the advertising agents 
of New England as its guests at a one- 
day outing, July 12. 








UNVEIL STEAD T 
IN NEW YORK 
British Journalists Donated Memeriy 


To Writer Who Died on Titanic 
An “English Nobleman,” Saig 

















Melville E. Stone 


A bronze tablet in methory of Wifi, 
T. Stead, English journalist ang pub. 
licist, was unveiled June 5, at 9g street 


and Fifth avenue, New York, where j 
is embedded in the Central Park val 
The tablet is a duplicate of the 
executed by Sir George Frampton, R4 
and placed in the Thames embankmm 
It was sent by the 
Stead Committee, 
Northcliffe, Lord Burnham and othr 


London. 
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in recognition of American NeW Spape The vip 
men’s financial help, and is known as ty ange 
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in bas-relief. 


pathy. 
inscription : 


“This tribute to the memory of tk 
world-wide renown § 
erected by American friends and admi- 
He met his death aboard the l- 
tanic, April 15, 1912, and is numbert 
among those who, dying nobly, enable 
live. 


journalisist of 


ers. 


others - to 
1849-1912.” 
Melvin 


nobleman. 


scholarships. 


THE STEAD MEMORIAL TABLET 


Below, on each side, at 
symbolic figures of fortitude and sm 
Between, in raised letters, is the 


E. Stone, counselor of tt 
Associated Press and Chairman of 
American Stead Committee, made i 
principal address in honor of his frie 
He said in part: 

“We are ‘gathered to establish m@ 
during form some evidence of our g@ 
regard for the memory of an Engi 
Not an aristocrat of bid 
—he was neither an Earl nor a Bae 
net—nor an aristocrat of wealth lt 
died a poor man. 
something worth far more. His 0 
tribution to the service of maniil 
placed him far above any merely ti 
lar gentleman and enriched his life 
a store of friendship and human g® 
tude incomparably better than the 
of a Croesus.” , 

Percy S. Bullen, president of the Ar 
sociation of Foreign Press Corresp™® 
dents and the American,,,representa® 
of the London Daily Telegraph in 
York, presented the tablet to the @ 
Herbert S. Houston, added a tint 
and Leopold Grahame, who was press 
with his wife, both life-long friends 
Mr. Stead, said a few words, notig 
was the actual instigator of the 
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He was exalted# 






















































Said Paper Must Have Opinion on Everything, Tend Toward 
Loose and Inaccurate Work 





Chief Editorial Writer, St. Louis Star 


They rush in where the Secretary of 
State fears to tread. They feel that they 
must prove to their readers that they 
are fully capable of disposing of this 
question offhand, and they proceed to 
do it. Then the full text of the note 
comes in, reversing the advance suni- 
mary of it, and the newspapers stall 
around until they have a convenient op- 


Wilian By IRVING BRANT 
Nd py. 
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Where HE What, Why and How of the 
Tk wall MT inoriat” is a fairly inclusive topic, 
the om vet it needs to be broadened. “What” 
m, RA and “Why” underlie the daily question 
ankmen, Whether,” and the “When” of an edi- 
Engl rial is frequently the answer to 
2) (a 

othe, The newspaper editorial, of course, is 
i primarily comment upon the news of the 
rn as 

























jy. The livest editorial page on the 
iy it is published is the deadest a week 
iter. But the editorial is not mere hap- 
hgatd discussion. It reflects a point 
of view. This may be the point of view 
of the newspaper itself, as it has been 
developed through a series of years. It 
may be the point of view of the owner, 
op of the manager, or of the editor, or 
Mot an individual editorial writer, or it 
ea mere echo of what the editor 
iis the people of the community are 
king. But it must reflect a point of 
t Por the comment is worthless, and 
F orthless anyway if the point of 
worthless. 
emphasize the importance of the 
of view. because it is fundamental. 
ablishes a relationship between the 
fial'which expresses an opinion, the 
ich interprets the news, the one 
fen merely informs the reader of 
; connected with the news. It ex- 
aims the direction in which the edi- 
fal writer hurls his more or less val- 
jt lance, or darts his more or less 
brilliant wit. The point of view largely 
determines the choice of subjects for 
elitorial treatment as well as the man- 
nr in which they are handled. It is 
toquent of the silences which frequently 
ettonate more loudly on the editorial 
page than anything written there. 
The answer to the “What” of the 
ditorial is what you must, what you 
at, what you will and what you dare. 
When I speak of “what you must” in 
connection with the editorial page, I do 
wt have in mind the writing of edito- 
tals conflicting with your principles, at 
he behest of some tyrannous publisher, 
but editorials which must be written 
keause tradition calls for them, or be- 
tause the newspaper feels that it must 
#em to have an opinion on every im- 
portant question, or because there is a 
gtnuine obligation to the public to throw 
light upon a problem or lead in its solu- 
ton. 
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Editorials written under the “what 
you must” heading account to a consid- 
trable extent for the high cost of white 
paper. A public man dies. The edi- 
tofial writer knows that his opinion of 
this man is scarcely worth expressing, 
othe may not be willing to express his 
teal opinion after the man is dead. But 
tt sticks his tongue in his cheek and 
Wites a nice, meaningless little eulogy. 
The readers look at the heading, see 
Mat their favorite newspaper has done 
is duty by a great man, smile approv- 
iigly and pass on. 

Or word comes from Europe that an 
mportant diplomatic note is on its way 
® Washington. A garbled, fragmen- 
lary summary of it comes over the press 
“sociation wires. The American Sec- 
tary of State announces that he will 
withhold comment until he gets the text 
tthe note. Do the American editorial 
Writers follow his example? Not they. 























portunity to shift their ground without 
damaging their pride. 

The war brought the “what you must” 
editorial into a prodigious field. Every 
editorial writer was compelled to qualify 
as a military expert. His paper might 
hire the services of renowned writers 
on the strategy of war, but that was 
not sufficient. The editorial page had to 
contain evidence of its ability to proph- 
esy the war moves, and advise, instruct 
and admonish the general staffs. This 
obligation was forced upon the editorial 
writer by personal pride and professional 
rivalry. Any editorial writer who 
couldn’t have ended the war in half 
the time it took the allied armies to do it 
would have lost his job. It was the 
same everywhere, from New York to 
the villages of California. I will admit 
that some great work was done. One 
editorial writer displayed so intimate 
a knowledge of the Napoleonic wars, in 
1914, that he was paid $400 a week to 
guess wrong on this one, and he did it 
consistently every Sunday until the 
armistice was signed. 

I know of one editor whose expert 
knowledge was wunquestioned—he had 
been in Austria in the fall of 1914—who 
wrote an editorial just after we entered 
the war predicting that the Germans 
would surrender about the middle of 
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sNAP JUDGMENT, BASED ON FEW FACTS, 
FAULT OF MANY EDITORS 


“What You Must” Editorials, Demanded by Tradition, or Because 


November, 1918. I clipped that edi- 
torial, put it in my desk, expecting to 
have a good laugh over it some day, 
and came across it a few weeks ago. 
The accuracy of the forecast was stag- 
gering. He had missed it only four 
days. Had I misjudged the man at 
whose prophecy I had mocked? I read 
a little farther. The Germans will sur- 
render about the middle of November, 
1918, this editorial prophet went on, be- 
cause at the present rate of progress in 
Flanders it will take the Allies until 
that time to reach Antwerp. The war 
will end at Antwerp. Thus a perfectly 
good prophet ruined himself by going 
into detail. Think of the modest pride 
with which that man could read his 
prophecy to his grandchildren if he 
had known when to stop. If editorial 
writers are compelled by circumstances 
to indulge in prophecy, let them observe 
two rules: If dates are given, be cryptic 
as to reasons; if reasons are given, be 
ambiguous as to dates. 

But the “what you must” editorial has 
a larger, truer significance than I have 
given it above. Is your newspaper looked 
to for leadership on local or national 
issues? If so, you must supply it. A 
newspaper which has established a rep- 
utation for dealing fearlessly with ques- 
tions of municipal politics cannot afford 
to pass over in silence any fresh turn 
of municipal controversy. 

If an editorial page has acquired a 
national reputation for its treatment of 
national themes, it must find space for 
comment on all of the larger affairs of 
the day. This is necessary to preserve 
the reputation of the editorial page, 
which is a valuable asset to the news- 
paper. But it also becomes a public 
obligation. Think what the editorial 
page of the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican means to the discussion of polit- 
ical questions in America. I do not 
doubt that the owners of the Springfield 
Republican spend a good share of their 
annuak profits maintaining their editorial 
page. A small percentage of the people 
of Springfield appreciate it. Pride in a 
fine heritage and a sense of responsibil- 
ity to the country account for its preser- 
vation. The editorial writers on that 





support of this contention, the A. N. 


arrest may be 


commission in transactions 


Co., 192 N. Y. 439, said in part: 


to deserve further comment. 





ADVERTISING AGENT IS NOT AN “AGENT” BUT 
INDEPENDENT CONTRACTOR 


we ADVERTISING is a Service. Not a Commodity,” says the American News- 
paper Publishers Association in Bulletin No, 4429, dated July 2. In 
P. A. declares: 

“The term ‘agent’ as applied to the so-called advertising agent is a misnomer. 
He is not an agent, but an independent contractor. 
fail when applied to him. If an agent, then the advertiser becomes of necessity 
a disclosed principal, and im the absence of special agreement on the part of 
the so-called agent to pay the bill for advertising published on his order, suit 
against him would fail and judgment could be obtained only when brought 
against the advertiser. Again, if an agent, any money collected by him from the 
advertiser would be collected in a fiduciary capacity, and if not turned over to 
the publication. suit for conversion would lie against him, and in such actions 
had. This would lead to serious situations in the case of failure. 

“The so-called agent being an independent contractor deals as principal on 
one side directly with the advertiser, and on the other directly with the publisher. 
For his services, he receives a differential in rate, and as there cannot be a 
ween two principals, the term ‘commission’ is 
also a misnomer, when used to describe the differential. 

“Advertising is not a commodity as frequently alleged. It is a service, and 
has been so determined by the courts of many states. 

“Imagine the billboard man bringing suit against an advertiser based on 
goods, wares, and merchandise, and the result unless the ownership of the 
board itself had been sold to the advertiser. 

“Imagine the house painter suing for goods, wares, and merchandise, instead 
ef work, labor, and services, when unable to collect for painting a house. 
There would be but one result, and that would be non-suit in both instances. 

“The New York Court of Appeals in Ware Bros. vs. Cortland Cart & Carriage 


The distinguishigg feature in this case, as we regard it, is that the publishing 
of an advertisement in a periodical is the same as the publishing in a daily or 
weekly newspaper which involves the investment of no additional capital or the 
use of any material other than the ink used and the paper upon which it is 
printed, and these articles are of such trivial value as not in our judgment to 
change the character of the contract from one for services to be rendered. 


“This ‘decision was followed by the Courts of New Jersey and other States. 
“That advertising is a service and not a commodity is too well established 


All of the tests of agency 
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paper are bound to think of a larger 
audience than they can find at home. 

In considering the “What” of the edi- 
torial, “what you must” is bound up 
with “what you can.” Editorial writers 
to an appalling extent feel that they 
must write what they cannot. There 
are many deficiencies in the editorial 
pages of the American press. Some of 
them cannot be removed without ‘a 
fundamental change in the practice of 
journalism. But surely there is some 
remedy for what is possibly the most 
widespread of all editorial evils—writing 
from an insufficient basis of knowledge. 
The editorial writers of America, as a 
class, must plead guilty to exercising 
snap judgment, to posing as authorities 
on subjects of which they have only 
the sketchiest understanding. 

On the larger newspapers, there is 
no excuse whatsoever for this condi- 
tion. It is due in part to the absurd 
idea that the leading editorial should 
always be written by the chief editorial 
writer. If the chief editorial writer has 
associates of any calibre at all, he can 
get better results by distributing -the 
work along lines which take account of 
the special fitness of staff members. If 
there is no specialization in the staff, 
still the heavy work should be divided. 
One man cannot cover the international 
and national fields and at the same time 
do effective work in handling the vigor- 
ous editorial campaigns which an ag- 
gressive newspaper will conduct on local 
and state issues. 

There are two possible reasons for 
the covering of the entire editorial field 
by the chief editorial writer of a metro- 
politan daily. One is vanity. The other 
is poor business policy, the failure to 
employ more than one man capable of 
writing a leading editorial. If it is 
vanity, the newspaper does not get full 
value out of its staff. If the staff is 
inadequate, the paper does not get full 
value out of its editorial page. 

A man who cannot add strength to an 
editorial page by doing some of the im- 
portant work upon it is pretty sure to be 
a writer of trifling fillers. I would not 
give a snap for an editorial associate 
who could not take my place if called 
upon to do so. 

When an editorial staff‘ is properly 
organized, with no man compelled to 
strain himself in order to fill the page 
or to cover a multiplicity of subjects, 
there is no excuse for an editorial based 
on half-knowledge. Yet how common 
they are! Look back upon the record 
of the editorial page in dealing with 
revolutionary Russia. What an exhibi- 
tion the editorial writers of America 
made of themselves! The Bolsheviki 
seized power in Russia on November 8, 
1917—I think that was the date, although, 
being an editorial writer, I haven’t taken 
the trouble to look it up. The news 
reached this country a day or two later. 
For the next two years the American 
press was virtually unanimous on two 
propositions, first, that the Soviet gov- 
ernment would last for only a short 
time; secondly, that Lenin and Trotsky 
were German agents. The newspapers 
may plead that it was altogether impos- 
sible to learn the truth concerning Rus- 
sia in those uncertain days. Then why 
were the editorial press so cocksure that 
the untruth was the truth? Why didn’t 
they admit that they were merely indulg- 
ing in conjecture on a matter of which 
they were ignorant? 

Do you realize who ‘finally furnished a 
solid foundation of fact on which the 
press could validly attack the Russian 
Soviet? It was Bertrand Russell, the 
English Communist, and a delegation 
serit to Russia by the British Labor 
party. Suppose Russell and these other 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Editor 


COVERING FISTIC CLASSIC OF ALL TIME 
WAS MILLION DOLLAR JOB 





First Pictures Reach San Francisco Monday Noon After Thrilling 
Aeroplane Race Across Country—Most Costly 
Story In History of Journalism 





E have heard a great deal in the 
last few days about the paltry mil- 
lion and a half dollars that was taken 
in at the gate at Boyle’s Thirty. Acres, 
Jersey City, last Saturday, but what's 
a million especially between newspapers, 
when a Carpentier meets a Dempsey. 

The cost of that short encounter to 
the newspapers mounted into millions. 

More exciting than the fight itself was 
the race of the airplanes carrying photo- 
graphs west for two rival feature ser- 
vices or the hydroplane chase for liners 
that had sailed from New York more 
than three hours before the champion 
and contender entered the ring. These 
were only a few of the big incidents in 
covering the most costly sporting event 
in the history of journalism. 

The first heavy wire costs fell upon 
the big news agencies. Every possible 
safety was used to prevent a slip-up of 
any kind. For instance regular trunk 
wires were paralled with emergency 
wires and even if a break should occur 
on one wire at a big moment in the fight 
there would be no break in the delivery 
of a continuous and uninterrupted story 
to newspapers and waiting crowds thou- 
sands of miles away. Not only were 
emergency wires set up, but extra wires 
to carry the overflow of news activities 
in the great arena from the pencils of 
special writers at the ringside. 

The press arrangements were ideal. 
Eight hundred working newspaper men 
were provided for and as many were 
refused press privileges. This was 
found necessary on account of the un- 
usual demand of newspapers from every 
part of the two America’s and Europe. 

The speed with which the story of the 
fight was handled to distant points had 
never been equalled. Allowing for the 
difference in time it was just ten min- 
utes after the knockout that the result 
was announced by London newspapers. 
Le Matin, of Paris, asserts that the ‘fight 
ended at sixteen seconds after 8:30 
Paris time and the first flash of the re- 
sult was received by wireless at 8:32. 
The cable flash of the result was received 
in the French capital at 8:32 and ten 
seconds. _ Equally as rapid transmission 
was reported from Mexico, Cuba and 
South American countries. Direct cable 
connections were established from the 
ring to Cuba. 

The Associated Press, United Press, 
International News Service and Univer- 
sal Service for the first time in the his- 
tory of the prize ring carried detail stor- 
ies of the fight to clients in every part 
of the world. Within the United States 
and Canada there was not a single break 
and the delivery of the news of every 
move in the ring to the press of America 
could be measured only by seconds. 
More than two hundred telegraph wires 
were operating from the ringside from 
early in the morning until darkness. 
Even the United News, which does not 
operate Saturday night, set up its wires 
and carried the big story. Consolidated 
Press carried a running story that start- 
ed at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Reporting the fight was exciting and 
hard work but it did not carry with it 
the thrills that went to the makers of 
pictures. A record in transcontinental 
transportation was undoubtedly made in 
their delivery on the Pacific coast. 

The fight was finished at 3:31 P. M. 


Saturday and the pictures of the knock- 
out were delivered in San Francisco at 
12:16 P. M. Monday. The first pictures 
of the fight to reach Chicago were de- 
livered in that city in a little over nine 
hours and in time to catch the regular 
city edition of the Tribune. The Trib- 
une plane left Jersey City at 4:10 and 
arrived in Chicago at 1 A. M. with a 
short stop at East Cleveland, O. It was 
the only one to get through to that city. 
The first pictures reached Pittsburgh at 
8:05 and appeared in the first edition of 
the Sunday Press. The Press airplane 
got away from the Jersey City flying 
field at 3:41. 

All the big dailies of the Atlantic 
Seaboard rushed pictures of the fight to 
their home offices by special messengers. 
Aeroplanes, automobiles and motorcycles 
were used, depending entirely upon the 
distance to be covered. 

The big race west, however, was be- 
tween the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation and the International Pictures, 
in conjunction with the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner and Hearst Pacific Coast 
newspapers. The Hearst organization 
had two planes and the N. E. A. three. 
One N. E. A. plane was wrecked at the 
start when the pilot selected to drive 
into a tree instead of a crowd that had 
gathered to watch the start. All the 
other planes got away.good. All.of the 
planes arrived in Cleveland about the 
same time. N. E. A. give their arrival 
time 8:31. At 9:30 the Cleveland 
Press was on the streets with a picture 
of the knockout. At Cleveland both 
firms found it necessary to abandon 
their planes and charter special trains 
and.the run to Chicago was made at 60 
miles an hour. A baggage car was 
hastily attached to the N. E. A. train 
and turned into a photographic studio. 
The work of turning out prints was con- 
tinued during the run. 

The N. E. A. train reached Chicago at 
4:30 Sunday morning. The N. E,. A. 
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emergency plane got away from Chi- 
cago at 5:58 Sunday morning. A short 
distance north of Omaha it run into a 
terrific storm and was forced down. A 
special train was made up immediately 
by the Union Pacific and was run 
through to Laramie, Wyo., where an- 
other emergency plane which had flown 
east from Cheyenne upon hearing of 
the accident, picked up the pictures and 
began the last leg of the journey. The 
last thousand miles were made without 
stop in a little over twelve hours. 

The N. E. A. plane and a U. S. Mail 
plane carrying one Shipment of Interna- 
tional Pictures reached San Francisco 
together. Two Hearst planes left Chi- 
cago for the coast Sunday morning by 
different routes but no detailed reports 
of their difficulties have as yet been re- 
ceived in New York and but the one 
shipment of pictures has so far been 
delivered. 

In order that their would be no delay 
in getting away from the Jersey City 
flying field wireless telephones were 
used to notify the aeroplanes to tune up 
immediately when the fight finished. 
The Brooklyn Citizen also used wireless 
telephone from the ringside to call the 
progress of the fight to the crowds in 
front of its bulletin boards. 

Several successful efforts were made 
to send pictures by wire. The Los An- 
geles Times and the Chicago Tribune 
each received two telegraph pictures 
that were exceptionally good and were 
carried in all editions of their. Sunday 
papers. The first pictures to appear in 
London were cabled by a new process of 
H. Guy Bartholemew and appeared in 
both the Mirror, of which he is a direc- 
tor, and the Daily Mail. Three pictures 
in all were sent and word comes from 
London that they were good. The pro- 
cess is said to be entirely new. 

International Pictures won in a race 
to deliver the first actual pictures of the 
fight in Europe. Liners leaving for the 
other side sailed at noon. A flying boat 
left the North River shortly after 4 
o’clock however and overtook the Caro- 
nia in 42 minutes and placed a complete 
set of plates of the fight aboard her. A 
seaplane will meet her six hours out on 
the other side and three days will be 
saved in all on delivery on account of 
sailings from this side. 

Efforts to place plates aboard the 
Zeeland, which also sailed at noon, 











Aside from the fight in the ring there was a battle royal to send the first flash of the 


result to the four corners of the world to say nothing of pictures of the end. 


Here 


we have a wee corner of the working newspaper men’s section just before the con- 


testants entered the arena. 


failed. This undertaking was { 
French and British firm. A h trap 
made the attempt but was Caught i 
heavy fog and lost. Flying back to | 
by compass it crashed into a ti 
Oak Island, wrecking the machine 


NOW IT CAN BE Toy 


By FRANK Getty 

Epitoriat Note—Mr. Getty, as the 
sentative of the United Feature Service.’ 
the only newspaper man with Carpentier 
stantly “during his training ie He wy 
but his 6:30 a. m. runs. To these Mow 
was doorkeeper, not Descamps. 

MANHAsseEtT, N. Y.—Georges ¢ 
tier, training for the heavyweight ¢ 
pionship battle with Jack Dempsey, 
nished American sporting writers 
the most colorful training camp x 
of fistic history. 

To the trans-Atlantic and world, 
interest angles were added the ¢lemp 
of mystery. There was the “Gorge: 
Orchid” in flowered dressing gown, 
the shrewd little manager with the} 
notic eye. There was Carpentier’s y, 
record and his social accomplis 
for constant reference, and the difficuls 
of alien tongues and manners to } 
piquancy to the columns upon colup 
of criticism, description, and predigi 
which. monopolized American 
pages for a month before the fight, 

Out to the rambling, wooded Math 
Farm, just off the main Manhasset hig 
way, came sporting editors, featm 
writers, sob-sisters and trained 
from every part of the United St 


is 


1a 


Had Descamps kept a visitors’ bokd 


would have made an excellent Wy 
Who in American Sport. 

The Frenchman and his coterie m 
few changes in the picturesque, weathe 
beaten old farm buildings, built 
rurality and destined to stage om 
the biggest sport stories of 
Punching bags and posters of 
in action were hung up in the bay 
rings erected, one outdoors, 0 
tered, and a pitiful little str 
barbed wire was strung along # 
rail of the rickety hickory fencet 
along the highway. A yellow pime 
cut off the view of the training g 
from the highway. Two local 
stabules” and a motorcycle cop ¢¢ 
the force that sheltered the ch 
from a cruel and inquisitive work 

Newspaper men were admi 
watch Georges go through his 
stunts on Mondays and Thursdaj 
Qn other days only those who 
sistent enough could join the cf 
random visitors, ex-champions; 
he sparring partners and idle } 
gentlemen who lifted the 1 
walked in. 

Under Descamps’ orders, Cal 
openly stalled on public days) 
through the minimum of trainif 
perfunctory manner; and thea] 
never understand why Americaf 
ing writers told their readers t 
just what he was doing. He m 
pretense of showing his best im 
yet great was his perplexity wh 
next day’s papers came to cam 

On other days than Mondaj 
Thursday. there existed the “gré 
tery.” What was Georges doing® 
the secrecy?. Who was he boxif 
Was the wily Francois plannifi 
dramatic coup to swipe the cit 
ship crown from Dempsey’s br@ 

Sport writers and experts 
most of the “mystery.” There waem 


better copy on closed days than 00% 


When you saw Georges he didn't 

to much; behind that barbed wift 

those be-hadged constables and? 

big barn doors he might be almost 

thing. : 
(Continued on page 28) 
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back to FORCES FOR WORLD PEACE 


a hong 





Maching — 


7 nctish and French Writers, Guests of “Editor & Publisher” at 


TOW 


Banquet in Biltmore, Say Carpentier-Dempsey Battle May 


Begin New Good Will Era 





- 
as the a QURNALISM and sport were hailed 
e Sery “ z : ‘ 

“arpenti’ as great forces which will cement 


a, 


od will between the nations of the 
wld by French and British newspaper 
men who came to New York to cover 
Dempsey-Carpentier boxing match 


e 
hese M be 
























ges 


us | 
iy 


veight tay 2, by Georges Carpentier and his 
empsey, fy, manager, Francois Descamps, and by 


WYiters wal resentative New York newspaper 


CAMP sy at a dinner given at the Hotel Bilt- 
| worldealer® July 5, by James Wright Brown, 
wor : . . — ‘ 

dior of Epiror & PusLisHer, and 
the elem % veal 


ohn McE. Bowman, proprietor of the 
Pershing Square Hotels in New York, 
ssisted by the fifty-five members of the 
Association of Foreign Press Corre- 
sondents in America. Mr. Bowman 
sin Europe, but was represented at 
he table by A. S. Crockett of his staff. 
M. Carpentier was hailed as a great 
bassador, arousing by his sportsman- 
hip a feeling of greater amity among 
he nations, and several speakers pointed 


e “Gorge 
& gown, g 


pon col 
id predict 
Tican gy 
1e fight, 


led Math bat that war Was impossible between 
thasset haiaeountries which held to the ideals of 
ors, featmmgeean sport and a square deal as typified 
rained ay both participants in the champion- 
nited Stamie!? match on Saturday and by the 
tors’ bokagmmembers of the press grouped around 





lent Whig table. 





[he American newspapers, too, were 
praised by the visiting writers for their 
complete, accurate and fair reports of 
the contest, some of the speakers potnt- 
ing out that the slight feeling, caused 
in the Carpentier camp during the train- 
ing period by unfamiliarity with Amer- 
ican idioms and style of sport narra- 
tives, was completely dissipated by the 
tone which pervaded the accounts which 
were sent from the Jersey City ringside. 

This view was expressed by Victor 
Breyer, of the Echo des Sports, Paris, 
and Ben Bennison, of the London Daily 
lelegraph. Mr. Bennison declared that 
the fight was all that sport should be, 
and that Carpentier was the great am- 
Lassador of a new and more virile 
France. He added that when he visited 
M. Carpentier’s camp the day after the 
fight, the first thought of the French 
heavyweight was not of his defeat, but 
“What do Americans think of me?” 

Mr. Bennison was interrupted by his 
audience at this point and M. Carpentier 
smiled and bowed his head before the 
cheers and applause that answered his 
qrestion. 

Eugene Corri, the British referee, who 
landed in New York the day before the 
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battle and left Wednesday on the Adri- 
atic, voiced his amazement at the vast 
organization created for the management 
of the exhibition and added that he had 
never seen nor heard of a better fight, 
and that not another man, bar Demp- 
sey, was Carpentier’s superior at the 
fistic art. 

A feature of the evening was Georges’ 
speech, delivered in French and trans- 
lated by M. Breyer, in which he pro- 
posed a toast to Jack Dempsey and to his 
hosts. A translation of his address, 
which he read from notes penciled at the 
table, follows: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen: For 
ten years my main object in life has 
been the championship of the world. 1 
had the honor of a chance last Satur- 
day. The result you know. 

“I come this evening to bow before my 
conqueror. I seek no excuse, for the 
man who beat me is, in my opinion, the 
best fighter in the world, at the present 
moment. 

“I arrived in the ring with my French 
friends; I felt behind me the sympathy 
of all France for that which I was 
fighting, and, I say to you gentlemen, 
that I climbed into the ring with deep 
feeling, for all around the ring were 
ranged the best of the American nation, 
and the ovation that I received made 
me believe that I was surrounded by 
Frenchmen. 

“Not being able to thank directly those 
who gave me their sympathy Saturday, 
I am tendering to them through you as 
intermediaries the expression of my 
gratitude, and I take this occasion to 
thank you and the press which you rep- 








il 


resent so brilliantly for the fair mannet 
in which you reported my battle. 

“I raise my glass to Jack Dempsey 
and to you gentlemen and I thank you, 
I thank you.” 

M. Descamps also spoke in his native 
tongue and M. Breyer interpreted his 
remarks. He was almost as eloquent 
as Georges in his admiration of the 
American newspapers. 

He said that he was a little annoyed 
during the first weeks of the French 
party in this country by some expres- 
sions used by the sporting writers until 
it was explained to him that the news- 
paper men were not predicting actual 
death for his friend when they said 
“Dempsey would kill him,” or “knock 
his block off.” When the sporting col- 
umns declared that Carpentier was only 
a good boxer, Descamps said, he thought 
they meant that he was merely a good 
dancer, or a movie actor, or something 
like that, which, he believed, M. Car- 
pentier had thoroughly disproved in his 
four rounds with the world’s champion. 
He related the decision of the French 
champion that there would be no sponge 
thrown into the ring and that the title 
would be won or lost by a “blow to 
the jaw.” 

He also toasted the American journal- 
ists and thanked them for their impar- 

ial reports and for giving M. Carpen- 
tier as much, “and possibly more,” credit 
than he deserved. 
Rice, of the 


Thomas S. 3rooklyn 


Eagle, amused his audience by a tale of 
Descamps, noted for “getting 
(Continued on page 20) 
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British and American newspaper men and guests of Editor & Publisher and John McE. Bowman, seated from left to right, were: 
lidn’t ison, Editor & Publisher; J. R. Ryan, Newspaper Enterprise Association; J. G. Tanner, Editor & Publisher; Percy S. Bullen, Jr.; . 
1 ; ll, United Press; Andre Glarner, Petit Parisien; Hugh Baillie United Press; Jack Veiock, International News Service; Abe Yager, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 
‘intransigeant; Major J. Arnold Wilson, National News; Francois Descamps; Eugene Corri, London Sunday Times; Harris M. Crist, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; M. Dethes, L’Auto. 
ominique Audollent, French Bureau of Information in New York; Joseph J. O’Neill, New York World; T. Fanger, Progres, Paris; Jeffrey Farnol, London Daily Mail . 

» M. Carpentier’s party; Georges Carpentier; James Wright Brown; Percy S. Bullen, London Telegraph; Ben Bennison, London Daily Telegraph; Victor Breyer, Echo des 
A. S. Crockett, Bowman Hotels; W. S. Bullock, London Times and Daily Mail; Lyle Samuel, M. P.; Capt. E. V. Chandler; Thomas S. Rice, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; W. 
‘twson; Marlen E. Pew, International News Service; F. Douglas Williams, Reuters’ Ltd.; Harry Preston, London Daily Chronicle; M. Harris, Le Journal, Paris; Jack S 
> 28) ' tions; D. Cromb, Literary Agent; G. T. Niles, New York Evening Mail; F. W. Getty, United Press; Firmin Guego, Courrier des Etats Unis; Ben Mellon, Editor 
Dickey, New York Times; Arthur T. Robb, Jr., Editor & Publisher; Arthur La Malice, La Presse, Montreal; F. Harron, Associated Press; Fenton Dowling, Editor 

H. H. Bechtol, Newspaper Enterprise Association; J. B. Keeney, Editor & Publisher. 





J. Macbeth, New York Tribune; 





Frank LeRoy Blanchard and J. W. 
Gaston Benac, 
+ Pierre 


mith, 
& Publisher; 
& Publisher; 
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iF YOU WANT TO CASH IN ON YOUR ADS 
YOU’VE GOT TO FOLLOW THEM UP 





A Few Examples of How Intelligent Boosting, Both Before and 
After, Brought Big Success In the Face of a Falling Market 
and General Business Depression 





By F. H. 

Directing Partner E, P. 
HE time has come when we must 

all sit down and figure out the best 
things to do to get the greatest value 
out of advertising space. I have been 
in the business just long enough to de- 
velop a hobby, and so far as I have 
gone, it looks good enough to ride for 
the rest of my life. It is Merchandis- 
ing Advertising. 

During the flush times of the War 
a great deal of money was spent in ad- 
vertising for prestige. That easy money 
has gone; it is out of circulation; so 
now we have less money to spend and 
we must get greater results from it than 
before. 

I don’t believe we shall ever be able 
to figure out exactly what we get from 
direct advertising, but for the purpose 
of illustrating the idea I will put it 
on a fifty-fifty basis; 50 per cent is the 
value of the advertising space used in 
newspapers or magazines, as against 50 
per cent value to be got from the use of 
that space by the advertiser himself 
following it up. The best way to do 
this is to broadside the dealers to sell 
them the advertising, and to give them 
copies of it which they can use on the 
trade. 

Take the Jacob Dold Packing Com- 
pany of this city. We began to handle 
their account last July 1. For years they 
had been using five inch single column 
ads in all Buffalo newspapers and in 
other publications. We kept telling them 
late last year that the advertising could 
not possibly sell goods, so in January 
they allowed us to have our way. We 
are now saving up their space each 
month and running only one ad in each 
newspaper. But it is a three column, 
ten inch ad, big enough to illustrate the 
goods and carry some type argument. 


DEALERS Took Notice 


The first ad in this series appeared in 
January and at once the Dold sales- 
men reported that the dealers were 
noticing the advertising. Several deal- 
ers said to salesmen. “I see you are 
advertising,” and when the salesmen re- 
plied that they had been doing so right 
along dealers denied the claim. 

In February we took the- second step. 
We sent out in advance 1,000 proofs of 
the February ad with a letter telling the 


dealers: “Here are the goods to be ad- 
vertised throughout February. Stock 
them; have them ready to sell.” It 


worked so well in Buffalo during Feb- 
ruary that outside points were covered 
in the same way with the March ad and 
5.000 proofs sent out to dealers. 

The plan has worked so well for the 
3uffalo plant that we are adopting it in 
Omaha as well. 

I believe readers of Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER will agree that this is the real 
test of service; to start in small and 
show you are right so that the customer 
keeps coming back for the same kind 
and more of it. 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 


Concrete illustrations are the things 
that count, so I will mention another 
local campaign we are now promoting— 
Hoefler’s Centennial Chocolates. 

We opened the campaign December 
8, of last year, right in the face of a 


GREENE 


Remington Agency, Buffalo, N. Y. 


glutted Christmas market. Despite the 
general business depression this year in 
the month of March we passed the sales 
of the eleven-year-old Western factory 
by $27,000, and in April went $38,000 
ahead of them. 

This business will handle more than 
$1,000,000 in sales the first year; and 
still people say that conditions are bad 
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If a company is spending its money 
to advertise in national magazines and 
local newspapers, it is up to that com- 
pany to get the fullest possible value 
out of that expenditure by having its 
salesman carry advance proofs of the 
ads to show the trade the new features 
that are going to be introduced. That 
is the way to conduct a really co-opera- 
tive campaign. That will induce dealers 
to have the goods when the ads appear 
and the people call for them. 

1 overheard recently a very interesting 
discussion between a local newspaper 
man, a local drug jobber, and the pro- 
prietor of one of our big Main Street 
drug stores. The latter said: “Here is 
an ad from your paper last night. It 
has been running three weeks and I 
can't find who makes the goods or where 
to buy them. I have had at least twenty- 











Advertisements are willing to 
work, says F. H. Greene, man- 
a &. 
Agency, Buffalo, 
N. Y., but it’s up to the ad- 


vertiser to be alive and active 


aging partner of the 


Remington 


while they’re busy if he wants 
to get the best results. 








and times are poor for the introduction 
of new goods! 

The plan succeeded because it was 
organized carefully in advance. It was 
last June 6, on our way home from the 
Chamber of Commerce cruise, that I 
outlined the plan to Mr. Hoefler on the 
train coming up from Lewiston. He 
said: “It is good. Get ready, and 
when the factory and goods are ready 
we will operate that way.” 

So we created the Centennial Maid 
and drew her picture and selected cos- 
tume for her; hired the girls and had 
their costumes made; got out the win- 
dow displays and the advertising for the 


candy trade papers, ran the advance 
advertising in newspapers and _ started 
our salesmen out. When we _ had 


enough dealers in a town we ran the 
first advertising and followed it through 
the week with other ads as fast as addi- 
tional dealers stocked the goods. 


How Tuey INCREASED 
Now, mind you, the market was glut- 
ted and times were poor; but we started 
off in Buffalo the week of December 8, 
with 900 dealers. The goods are right 
and the plan is right, for since then the 


list of Buffalo dealers has increased to 
1,209. 
in little Erie we had 475 dealers to 


start; Pittsburgh, 1,100; Cleveland 900, 
now increased almost double. We are 
going right along opening territory step 
by step. 

And the success of this campaign can 
be credited to the co-operation we are 
getting from newspapers throughout 
the country. If we strike a newspaper 
that won’t co-operate or doesn’t know 
how to co-operate we pass it up; and 
sometimes this may mean passing up the 
town. 


five calls.” He pinned the publisher 
down and made him tell him where he 
could stock this new item. He had to 
have it. 

It’s Poor BusINEss 

To advertise like that is poor business. 
It makes no difference how rich the 
manufacturer may be, how strongly 
convinced he may be on that, the de- 
mand must be created before the goods 
will sell. He is losing actual sales at the 
most important point in the campaign— 
the start of it—when he fails to tell 
the dealers what the goods are, what 
the advertising is going to be and where 
to. get the goods for stock. 

A young lady from our office went 
down town one day recently looking 
for an article advertised in the Evening 
News and had to call at eleven stores 
before she finally located a box. Several 
druggists said “they would try to get it 
from their jobbers, to come back at 
four o’clock,” but this young lady, like 
most housewives and other consumers, 
“never chews her cabbage twice.” You 
have got to have the goods on'the first 
call or never. 


Retail Ledger Changes Hands 

The Retail Public Ledger, Philadel- 
phia, has been sold by the Public Led- 
ger Company to the Retail Ledger Pub- 
lishing Company, a new corporation or- 
ganized for its operation and expansion. 
The name will be changed to Retail 
Ledger. Mansfield F. House, formerly 
development manager of the Public Led- 
ger Company, is president of the new 
company, and ‘its other officers are 
Joseph Luchs, vice-president; John C. 
Martin, Charles A. Tyler and William 
N. Taft, directors. There will be no 
change in editorial policies or personnel. 











SAME CURVE FOLLOWp 
BY ADS AND BUSINES 


When Bank Clearings Rise, 
Lineage Goes Up, While : 
Copy is Hit Harder by Slump, 


in Business 








James I. Clarke, second VICE-Dresifeg 
of the National Bank of Commerce 5 
discussing “Advertising and Busines? 
in the Commerce Monthly, calls attentg 
to the fact that both Newspaper af 
magazine advertising have the sam a 
sonal variations. Advertising fall . 
at the beginning of the year and iva 
full swing again in April and May. Ty 





RES 


mid-summer decline in volyme begin the Cas 
with June and continues through jy This 
and August, when the low point of gm throug! 
year is reached. Business again Dicks yim into the 
in September and October, the ex and on 
being reached in the latter month, ords, € 

“During the time covered by the ayai The 00! 
able data on advertising lineage,” wry finding 
Mr. Clarke, “there have been two perigiim other 1 
when business was suddenly called » The 
to adjust itself to new and unfayordilil and set 
conditions. The first of these was alm in mo 
the summer of 1914, when the sujet handle: 
catastrophe of the European War pif resents 
acted swiftly on nearly every forme any ot 
business activity, with the result til jabor s 
bank clearings through the latter Wii same ; 
of the year were substantially below dl carry 
average of the preceding year. The wil may be 
ume of advertising also decreased, mel Forr 
azine advertising to a somewhat grea. com 
degree than bank clearings and nef ther 
paper advertising in slightly less jell items | 
portion. : require 

“The usual seasonal movement, biel ing an 
ever, is clearly indicated by the cane the lef 
for the year, although total lineage di and C 
below the corresponding months of SU gins | 

“The spring of 1915 saw the busine depart 
depression continuing and the total a distrib 
clearings and advertising lineage bem throug 
the first half of 1914. The last halfdi® colum: 
the year witnessed the beginning of i ledger. 


period of business activity which 
tinued without substantial inte 
until the spring of 1920, during wid 
the bank clearings increased greatly, 
volume of newspaper advertising § 
steadily, while magazine advertising a 
hibited only the usual seasonal wm 
tion until the spring of 1919, whed 
very considerable increase in volm 
took place. In 1920 the usual sr 
increase in magazine advertising ® 
also very pronounced. 

“During the latter half of 192 
the first months of the current yt 
business was again faced with af 
of sudden and profound readjustm 
Bank clearings outside of New Ya 
City, which reached a total of 
$18,000,000,000 in October, 1920, fel 
less than $13,000,000,000 in Febru 
1921. The volume of magazine ait 
tising declined in accordance with? 
usual seasonal fluctuation during? 
fall in 1920, but much more precipitil 
than in previous years. It recow 
somewhat in February, 1920, but? 
normal continued increase in the® 
of March lineage over February be@ 
a slight decrease, although the # 
gain recommenced with April. 

“The volume of newspaper advert 
though somewhat below the tottl# 
the corresponding months during! 
previous years, has followed the 00 
seasonal variations and has decté 
proportionately less than bark cleanit 

“There appears to be no reason @ 
lieve that the notable increase in 9? 
ical advertising during 1919 and? 
was influenced to any great extem® 
Federal taxes, or was the result of 
factor other than the stimulus of 
ness activity.” 
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Owpp RESULTS IN NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTING 
DEPEND UPON PLACING COSTS 
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Combination Cash-Journal Is First 


Step Toward Ideal System That 


Will Save Time and Labor and Show All Assets at Glance 
—Department Headings Are Important 





By W. B. SWINDELL 


Eprrortat Note—Mr. Swindell is 


secretary and 


treasurer of the Greenville 


(S. C.) Piedmont and has made a careful study of newspaper accounting and 


cost finding. y 
tried and found to be practical. 
our next issue. 


HE most important record in news- 
paper accounting and cost finding is 
the Cash-Journal. 

This is a special ruled book, and 
through it passes every item entering 
into the business except statistical items, 
ad on this book is kept all cost rec- 
ords, eliminating all other cost records. 
The combination of accounting and cost 
fading on the same book saves many 
other records and much labor. 

The old idea of a separate cash book 
and separate journal must be abandoned 
i modern accounting. Cash may be 
handled quicker, but as an asset, it rep- 
resents no more value on the books than 
any other asset. So the modern and 
hor saving method is to treat cash the 
ame as any other item of value and 
arty all items through one book, which 
may be called the Cash-Journal. 

Forms L and La show the outlines of 
a combination Cash and Journal, to- 
gther with the distribution of expense 
items by departments, which fills every 
requirement of the newspaper account- 
ing and cost finding. Form L shows 
the left hand page which shows the Dr. 
and Cr. of all receipts. Form La con- 
tains only expense accounts, and the 
departments to which these expenses are 
distributed. All. items finally pass 
through the General Ledger and the first 
clumn is Dr. and Cr. to the general 






The Swindell system as outlined in detail m these articles has been 
The sixth article in the series will appear in 


advantage. There are no columns for 
General Accounts Receivable and Ray- 
able, for the reason that the average 
newspaper does not have a_ sufficient 
number of these accounts to justify 
separate ledgers and a controlling ac- 
count in the general ledger. These ac- 
counts are handled through the General 
Ledger columns and posted individually 
to the general accounts division in the 
general ledger, and in closing the books, 
the balance of these accounts is drawn 
off cn a sheet of paper and passed to 
trial balance in totals. If controlling 
accounts are desired, columns may 
added to Cash-Journal. 


be 


The advertising accounts are so heavy 
that a controlling account is necessary 
and provision is made in the Cash-Jour- 
nal. 

The operation of this book is exactly 
the same in principle as any other Jour- 
nal, that is, for every debit there must 
be a credit. If an advertising account 
paid, the individual credited 
through the advertising column and the 
bank is debited; if a general account is 
paid, the individual is credited through 
the general ledger column and the bank 
is debited; if a purchase is made, the 
seller is credited through the general 
ledger column and if the purchase be- 
comes an asset, such asset is debited 
through the general ledger column; if 
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columns for advertising accounts. Such 
division has many advantages. The 
Gsh Dr. and Cr. columns are used only 
for cash items. The Journal Dr. and 
G. are used for all adjustment of errors 
md all charge offs, thereby making a 
distinetion between the actual cash 
tems. The Journal Dr. and Cr. are used 
for all adjustment of errors and all 
charge offs, thereby making a distinction 
‘tween the actual cash items and jour- 
tal items. The Foreign Dr. and Cr. 
tolumns are used for both cash items 
and journal items. 

If the foreign representative of any 
paper makes collections of foreign adv. 
counts, the Foreign columns will not 

Necessary because all foreign will 
then be charged to one account. But if 
the Foreign adv. accounts are collected 
individually from the agent sending the 
Setvice, then these columns are of much 





























is debited through cne cf the expense 
columns or through the general ledger 
column; if a check is drawn for an ex- 
pense, the bank is credited and the ex- 
pense is debited through its column or 
through the general ledger column; if 
an account is paid the bank is credited 
and the individual is debited through the 
general ledger column, etc. There is no 
difference in principle or operation of 
this journal from any other journal, the 
on’y thing is to Watch Your Columns. 

The advantage of a many column 
book is the saving in labor in posting, 
thereby reducing errors to the minimum. 
The only posting necessary in using 
Cash-Journal Forms L and La, is the 
general ledger and advertising columns. 
All other columns are posted in total at 
end of month. 

The cash receipts are transferred from 
the cashier’s book, previously described, 


for July 9, 1921 

to the Cash Journal. In transferring, 
each payment is credited to the individ- 
ual in the proper column, but in trans- 
ferring the Cash Classified ads, and the 
Subscription receipts, it is not necessary 
to take a separate line for them as 
they may appear on a line with any 
other credit, being posted only once a 
month. The total receipts as shown by 
the cashier’s book for the day is debited 
to the bank in one item. All receipts 
should be deposited daily. Any re- 
ceipts after the bank deposit has been 
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expense accounts. ‘The entire cost figures 
are contained in these Expense Distri- 
bution columns. Bear in mind that only 
Orerating Expense items are carried to 
the distribution columns, and if the vari- 
ous items of expense are properly car- 
ried to these columns, correct depart- 
mental costs will be: shown. 

For a-better understanding as to pro- 
per distribution, it will be necessary to 
take the various items of operating ex- 
penses as previously outlined and show 
how they are distributed. 
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eashier should date the cash book for 
the next day when a deposit is made up. 

All disbursements. should be made by 
check, amd each individual check must 
be posted by number and amount and 
charged to the proper account or ac- 
counts. 

The Cash-Journal should be balanced 
at intervals during the month, and to 
do this, all debits on the left hand page 
including bank deposits and all expense 
items on the right hand page are added 
and totaled. Afl credit items are then 
added including checks drawn and also 
including the balance brought over from 
previous month, and the debits and cred- 
its will balance if the posting has been 
done correctly. 

In Forms L and La are given figures 
to show the manner of closing the book 
at end of month. The figures shown by 
“Total Fwd.” represent the entire oper- 
ations for the month. All the columns 
used in the book are closed out to Gen- 
eral Ledger columns. The advertising 
receivable of 


accounts $9,765.71 as 
shown, are the total credits in the three 
advertising columns, less the debits, 


giving the net amount to be credited to 
controlling account. All the other items 
are self explanatory. The manner of 
closing the Bank account is also shown. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION 


What has already been szid in regard 
to the operation of the Cash-Journal 
has referred entirely to. the Profit and 
Loss items, and no method of obta‘ning 
costs has been outlined. Instead of 
carrying the expense items to Prive 
Cost, Factory Burden, Overhead, Admin- 
istrative and Selling Expenses, as in a 
manufacturing concern, some _ other 
method of distributing the expenses is 
necessary in the newspaper business, 
and the best and most accurate method 
is to carry the various expenses to the 
several departments in a newspaper 
plant. 

On Form La will be found a column 
for each department in the average 
newspaper. If there is an Art Depart- 
ment, or if the Press and Stereotyping 
requires two departments, a column may 
he provided. The idea of having depart- 
mental columns on the same sheet with 
the expense items, is a great labor sav- 
ing in cost accounting as the whole 
figures are contained in one book and 
the items are posted to the department 
at the same time they are posted to the 


strictly an advertising expense and is 
carried to the Adv. column. 

Adv. Expense. This may be advertis- 
ing of advertising, or advertising cir- 
culation, or general advertising. Carry 
to the department to which it belongs. 

Adv. Fectures. Carry to advertising 
department. 

Asseciated Press. This is an Editorial 
expense and is carried to that depart- 
ment. 

City Delivery Expenses. This is the 
expenses of delivering papers in the city 
and goes to City Circulation department. 
This expense should include the pay of 
all carrier boys. Do not put the pay of 
carrier boys in the regular pay roll, but 
include it in the delivery expenses. 

Correspondence. Goes to the Editorial 


department. 
Depreciation. Goes to the General 
department. 
Exchanges (subscriptions to other 


papers) goes principally to the Editorjal 
department unless some are taken by the 
Advertising department. 

Freight-Dray-Express, to the depart- 
ment to which it belongs. 

Fuel. If for the general good, to the 
General department. If for any spe- 
cial department, charge to that depart- 
ment. 

Gas. To the General department un- 
less separate meters are used, then di- 
vide to proper departments. 

Inks. To Press department. 

Insurance. To General department. 

Lights. To General department, un- 
less separate meters are used, then to 
correct department. 

Mail Delivery Expenses. 
circulation department. 

Metal Linotype. To Composing de- 
partment. 

Metal Stereotype To Press and 
Stereotype, unless separate stereotyping 
department. 

Paper Used. To the General depart- 
ment, because it is used fer both adver- 
tising and news space and must be di- 
vided between, circulation and advertis- 
ing. 

Pay Roll. Do not carfy this item te 
any depzrtment in the distribution col- 
umns. It is treated as a separate item 
as will be shown later. 

Postage, General. To the department 
using it. 

Postage, 2nd Class. To the Mail de- 
culation department. - Some: circulation 

. (Continued on page 40) 


To Mail 
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Arrived 


San Francisco 


12.16 P.M. 


Monday 
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N.E.A. fight pictures left Jersey City 3:50 Saturday afternoon, reached 
Cleveland at 8:31 carried by three Curtis Oriole planes, went by special! 
train to Chicago, arriving there at 4:50 a.m. From there the United 
States Air Mail Service transported them by means of planes and mail 
trains to San Francisco, reaching there at 12:16 Monday afternoon. 
— last stretch of more than 800 miles was covered in about eight 

ours. 









Air pilots who flew special Curtis Oriole planes with N.E.A. pictures of the World 
Championship battle from Jersey City to Cleveland. Left to right: R. H Depew, Jr., 

Manager Curtis Field, Garden City, Long Island; Wesley L. Smith, United States air 
mail pilot; and John M. Miller. 


The Newspaper Enterprise Association SER’ 
1200 W. Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Jersey City 


NTIER FIGHT saturday 


UseikitGaco SUNDAYA5OAM: SATURDAY 8:31PM. LEFT 
US.) 8:30 A™. CHICAGO CLEVELAND SATURDAY 3:50 PM 


mm jaye | : JERSEY CITY 
ORTH Vs ———~ SPECIAL WEA PLANE aM, e 
0 & na ema LEFT CHICAGO 5:58AM “aap 
FREM 


PECIA ONT - 
UY STORM. 














An N.E.A. special plane carried pictures westward from Chicago 
to Fremont, Neb., where it was forced down by a terrific storm. A | 
special Union Pacific train picked up the pictures at Fremont and | 
rushed them to Laramie, Wyoming, where it met a Bristol plane char- 
tered by N.E.A. Pilot Bud Coffee and N.E.A. representative Paul 
Wilson dashed through to San Francisco, a distance of about 1,000 


miles, in 12 hours. 








Pilot Bud Coffee, in the front cockpit and N.E.A. representative in the rear of the 240 
horse-power Bristol airplane, belonging to Walter T. Varney, San Francisco, which . 


was used to carry N.E.A. fight pictures from Laramie, Wyoming, to San Francisco. 


C BE } The Newspaper Enterprise Association 
e 1200 W. Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NORTHCLIFFE WILL GUARANTEE AD 
COPY IN TWO DAILY NEWSPAPERS 





Daily Mail and Evening News Trade Advertising Will Pass Censor- 
ship and Purchasers of Advertised Goods Get 
Refund Protection 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, Evitor & PUBLISHER 


HERE is 


Britain 


no publication in Great 
whose publishers are s 
alert or active in the matter of publicity 
as those issued from Carmelite House, 
the properties of Lord Northcliffe. The 
media themselves are, of course, front 
rank in the estimates of British adver- 
tisers, a result largely due to the con- 
stant effert to keep them worthy in cir- 
culation and in enterprise. 

In furtherance of this policy, the Lon- 
don Daily Mail has just announced the 
new and bold step of guaranteeing all 
trade advertisements appearing in its 
columns. The idea as such has in the 
past been applied by two other publish- 
ers to publications of the magazine class, 
but this is the first time that a daily 
newspaper has adopted the scheme, and 
when it is remembered that the paid 
advertising of the Dai'y Mail alone rep- 
resents something like three or four 
thousand pounds gross per day, or some 
twelve times the amount carried per 
week by the magazines previously men- 
tioned, it will be seen that the new re- 
sponsibility shouldered by this news- 
paper is one of colossal magnitude. But 
so c'ean are the advertising columns of 
the Daily Mail that it is doubtful 
whether any claim is likely. 

Over and above all, however, is the 
vital aspect of the new confidence which 
wil be aroused in the buying public in 
its attitude towards advertised goods. 
There is still a percentage of folk who 
are apt to regard advertised lines with 
some suspicion, and it must be allowed 
that there still some commodities 
offered by advertising that are open to 
such suspicion. Under the Daily Mail 
guarantee, these lines will find them- 
selves barred from its columns. 

The new guarantee is in specific terms 
and is»now in effect. It says that “no 
trade advertisement of any article of 
clothing, sports requisite, or article of 
househo!d or genera! utility is inserted 
in this newspaper unless the proprietors 
are satisfied that the goods offered are 
genuine and fair value for the price 
at which they are offered. Should any 
reader be dissatisfied with good? pur- 


are 


vestigation that such goods 
truthfully described in the advertise- 
ment and do not represent fair value 
for the money paid for them. 

“This guarantee does not 
second-hand articles offered 


were not 


apply to 
for sale. 

“Articles complained of must be sent 
to the address below within three days 
of their purchases and not later than 
thirty days after the appearance of the 
advertisement in this paper. 
of dissatisfaction 


The cause 
must be stated and a 
receipted bill showing date of purchase 
and price paid, enclosed. 

“All advertisements in this paper 
offering goods other than those specified 
above, or personal service of any k'nd, 
are vigilantly scrutinized before accept- 
ance. In all cases of misrepresentation 
the reader is asked to write and inform 
us. All complaints will be investigated.” 

The above guarantee applies also to 
the advertisements appearing in the Lon- 
don Evening News and the Weekly 
Dispatch. 

Needless to say. the intimation was 
accepted by advertisers generally with 
immense satisfaction, for they realized 
at once that here was a great newspaper, 
whose bona fides and independence were 
self-evident to over a million and a 
quarter people, actually standing 
hind their advertisements and 
with all editorial force: “These 
goods are sound, genuine, and value 
for money. They are the right goods!” 

One of the most pertinent and inter- 
esting tributes to this new policy was 
received 


be- 
saying 
its 


from a body whose message 
should have some interest for American 
advertisers. The Advisory Committee 
on Advertising of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London, presided 
over by George J. Orange, C. B. E., 
advised the publishers that they had un- 
animously passed a resolution declaring 
“that this meeting views with the great- 
est satisfaction the policy announced by 
the Daily Mail guaranteeing its trade 
advertisements. This policy, in the 
opinion of the committee, will lead to a 
closer reading of and greater confidence 


SELLING AS A COLLEGE COURSE 


Sales Knowledge Necessary to Making 
of Successful Advertising 


Prof. Harold Whitehead of Boston 
University in discussing the question, 
“Does Salesmanship Deserve a Place in 
the College Curriculum?” defines sales- 
manship as the art of winning willing 
co-operation. It requires the ability to 
see things from the viewpoint of other 
people and to bring differing ideas into 
harmony. The successful salesman can- 
not continue to win willing co-operation 
unless others have that confidence in him 
that is born of knowledge that he may 
be relied upon to live up to the Golden 
Rule. Salesmanship is, therefore, a 
character-building force as well as a 
business-creating act and is entitled to 
a place in the college curriculum, he 
says. 

In its relation to advertising. Prof. 
Whitehead has this to say about sales- 
manship: 

“Advertising 
without a 


cannot ‘be 
knowledge of 


understood 
salesmanship. 
Advertising may be defined as imper- 
sonal salesmanship, while salesmanship 
is personal advertising. Yet, while ad- 
vertising is group-selling, selling to the 
multitude through the -impersonality of 
printers’ ink or carbon ribbons, it will 
fail in its mission unless the advertiser 
realizes‘ that intensely human beings— 
not a vague ‘percentage of returns’ from 


a prospect list—are what respond 
appeal. 

“The advertiser must so add 
message that it contains that perss 
individual appeal which can only fy 
made when the advertiser understgs 
salesmanship. Instruction in advertisy 
cannot, therefore, be considered ¢ os 
plete unless salesmanship is also taught” 

ah 


Minnesota Express Rates Stand 

The Minnesota Railroad and Ware 
house Commission sitting in St, Pan, 
recently ruled on a proposed change of 
express rates by a reclassification coyend. 
ing the shipments of ready pg 
stereotype plates, etc. Newspapers 
represented by A. G. Rutledge, 
tary of the Northern Minnesota 
rial Association, and by Herbert ¢ 
taling, executive and field secreta 
the National Editorial Association, 
ter a few minutes’ conference, th 
press companies decided to lea 
classifications as they stood. 


Amateur Journalists Elect 
The National Amateur Press Asgq 
tion, holding its forty-sixth annual 
vention in Boston July 4, elected M 
Dorothy MacLaughlin of Bros 
president; John M. Heins of Ridge 
Park, N. J., official editor; and Hog 
T. Lawson of Detroit, treasurer. 








este DANES ORAL REN 





Reach Their Prospects Thru 
The Sunday Evening NEWS 


IDE and varied is the reader following of Baltimore’s. Sunday after- 


in the advertisement columns, a better 
appreciation of advertised goods, and 
an enhancement of the value of the serv- 
ice rendered by the Daily Mail to its 
readers.” 


Half ‘Tone News 


MOST ECONOMICAL PAPER FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


noon NEWS, due to the wide and varied range of its appeals. 


chased as the result of advertisements 
in this paper, the Daily Mail will 
promptly refund the whole of the money 
paid for them, if it is shown upon in- 


The firm with a boy’s bicycle to sell or a girl’s wearing apparel uses 
the Sunday NEWS just as successfully as the Furniture House or the 
Piano Company or the Clothing Store. This fact alone substantiates 
all that we claim for the strength and popularity of our Sunday afternoon 
rewspaper. 








And while the advertising and reader following of the Sunday NEWS 
reflects the value placed upon this paper in Baltimore, the fact that nearly 
100,000 pay more for the NEWS on Sunday than on week days, irrespet 
tive of getting the same size paper, emphasizes far better than we can the 
tremendous hold the NEWS has on the people of this community. 





In combination, the Sunday afternoon NEWS and Sun- 
day morning AMERICAN offer an intensified circulation 


3312, 6612 and 70 inch rolls — Luan 


basis 24x36 500/38 Ibs. THE BALTIMORE NE 


Evening. Daily And Sunday., ‘ 
On Spot New York The Baltimore American 
THE AGROS CORPORATION 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 
Importers of Finnish Paper 


27 WILLIAM STREET Advertising Manager 


S 








ee 
DAN A. GARROLL_ 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau street 

New 


J. j 
Western Representative ' 
First National Bank Bldg 
Chicago 


NEW YORK 
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the House that was Built 





nd 
Ware. 
Pant ‘ 


nge of 
Cover, 





The surface looked good, but the 
weight of the finished house broke 
through the surface. 


The builder did not dig deep enough 
to learn what was underneath. 


Advertising is built upon circulation. 
The surface—the total net paid—may 
look good. 


The final test comes when an elaborate 
advertising campaign is constructed 
upon it. Beautiful art work and ad- 
mirable copy will not save it then if the 
circulation is not suited tothe campaign. 


Test first—dig far enough to find out. 
Dig far enough into the A. B. C. report 
to get the facts. 


The A. B.C. is supreme in the realm of 
circulation facts, but merely to identify 
a publisher as a member of the A. B.C. 
is not enough. To ask for an A. B. C. 
report is not enough. To read the cir- 
culation figures on the first page of 
that report is not enough. 


Study and apply al/ the data in the 
A. B. C. report and you will be sure 
of your foundation before you build! 








Be sure to get your copy of “Scientific Space Selection,” 
the new A. B.C. book. A guide to every advertiser, 
space-buyer and publisher who is interested in the sale 
or purchase of white space. Price, two dollars anda half. 
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BAGLEY SELLS SHARE IN 
TEXAS DAILIES 


J. H. Allison Heads Fort Worth Record 
and Former Staff Men Buy Wichita 
Falls Record-News and Ranger 


Times 


Fort Wortu, Tex., July 2—James H. 
Allison, for several years vice-president 
and general manager of the Record, this 
week acquired the interest of W. H. 
Bagley and became president and pub- 
lisher. Associated with Mr. Allison in 
the ownership and management will be 
Leonard Withington, former publisher 
of the Newburyport (Mass.) Herald, 
staff man with the Honolulu Advertiser, 
and enlisted man and officer during the 
World War. Until recently he was as- 
sistant adjutant general of Hawaii with 
the rank of major. 

Mr. Bagley simultaneously announced 
the sale of the Wichita Falls (Tex.) 
Record-News to Hugh Nugent Fitzger- 
ald, editor of the Record, Charles G. 
Manuel, Norris Ewing and Paul Backus, 
all three of whom have been with the 
paper. He also sold the Ranger Daily 
Times to R. B. Waggoman, general 
manager, Walter Murray, for several 
years advertising manager of the Fort 
Worth Record, and Mrs. Bessie E. May 
of the Record. 

W. W. Pigue has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Record. He 
was a member of the advertising staff 
of the Nashville Tennessean for many 
years and recently has been advertising 
manager of the Wichita Falls Record- 
News and Ranger Times. H. B. Bolton 
has been appointed assistant advertising 
manager. 

The new board of directors of the 
Record includes G. H. Colvin, chairman 
of the board of the Farmers & Mechan- 
ics National Bank; Arthur D. Hodgson, 
president of the Nash Hardware Com- 
pany and Western Truck Company; W. 
T. Ladd, president Ladd Furniture & 
Carpet Company; Wifliam Monnig, Sr., 
president Monnig Dry Goods Company 
and the New Texas Hotel Company and 
for several terms head of the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce; E. G. 
Rall, president E. G. Rall Grain Com- 
pany; Joseph W. Sanger, manager San- 
ger Brothers; W. G. Turner, president 
Hub Furniture Company, with Messrs. 

Allison and Withington. W. T. Ladd 
was elected second vice-president, Har- 
old E. Grimes treasurer and Charles G 
Norton, secretary. 











New Daily in Lorain 
The Lorain (Ohio) Chronicle-Tele- 
gram has been established by the pub- 
lishers of the Elyria Chronicle-Tele- 
gram. A 24-page Scott press has been 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


celebrated Robert Quillen’s first 
anniversary as a paragrapher for 
Associated ‘Editors when, in the 
July 2nd issue, 


27 Out of 53 


paragraphs quoted in “Topics in 
Brief” were written by this pre- 
mier of paragraphers and cred- 
ited to various of the 75 papers 
that run his work daily. You 
can get them—perhaps! 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS 


35 N. Dearborn Street Chicago 
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installed in the Lorain office at 209 
Seventh street, with a fully equipped 
newspaper plant. Advertising is sold 
for both papers on a combination rate. 
J. F. Burke is managing editor of both 
papers and Emil Calman is general man- 
ager. Both are represented in the na- 
tional advertising field by A. E. Clayden, 
New York, and John W. Hunter, Chi- 
cago. The Lorain paper is published 
by the Lorain County Printing & Pub- 
lishing Company and the Elyria Chron- 
icle-Telegram is published by the Chron- 
icle-Telegram Company. 


Billboard Restriction Stands 

Boston, July 5—A few days ago it 
was generally understood from state- 
ments given out bythe State Depart- 
ment of Public Works that the 300-foot 
clause had been thrown out regarding 
the forbiddance of the erection of out- 
door advertising within that distance of 
any park, parkway, playground, or res- 
ervation. Now word comes that the 
clause forbidding outdoor advertising 
within the stipulated 300 feet is to be 
retained as a part of the billboard regu- 
lations. The protest which was present- 
ed at the recent hearing by civic repre- 
sentatives from many parts of the State 
demanded that the 300-foot restriction 
stand. This section of the regulations 
has now been overhauled again by the 
department and the restriction replaced. 


Moved to Newark 


The Marion (N. Y.) Enterprise and 
its equipment have been sold by Rollo 
D. Curtis to John E. Dubois, editor of 
the Newark (N. Y.) Union-Gazette. 
Mr. Curtis has ‘been publisher of the 
Enterprise since 1880. Beginning May 
6 the Enterprise will be printed in 
Newark but will retain its identity and 
name with Mrs. Lucy H. Mason of 
Newark as editor. 


Sunday Paper in Colorado Springs 

The Colorado Springs (Colo.) Tele- 
graph issued its first Sunday edition 
July 3. The Telegraph now publishes 
six evenings and Sunday morning. 


New Daily in Clearwater 


Charles Evans started the Clearwater 


(Fla.) Morning News, July 2, with the 


Associated Press service. 
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IMPERIOUS 
VICTORIA 


Queen and Woman 
by 
LYTTON STRACHEY 


the frank revelation of the inti- 
mate life of a great woman who 
was also a Queen. 


Eight full page illustrated Sunday 
instalments 


Released beginning 


Sunday, August 7 


Wire for Option 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Suggestion for Y our 
Salesmen’ 


When your salesmen are working 
northeastern Ohio, say Youngstown, 
Canton, Akron and Cleveland, it will 
pay them to hop over into northern 
Pennsylvania and take in Erie, a 


market of over 100,000. 


Or if they are working western New 
York State, Rochester, Buffalo, it is 
just a jump over the State line to Erie. 


From Pittsburgh—only eight hours 
to Erie. 


Erie Daily ‘Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 














Paid Circulation - - 


Average for six months, March 31st, 1921. 


27,509 







Line rate 8 cents flat. Evenings except Sunday 








The Erie Times covers the city and 





suburban market completely. This is 






no general statement. Take your pen- 
cil and check the A. B. C. circulation 


figures against the population. - This 








complete coverage keeps selling costs 





down to a minimum, and actually 





makes the Erie market more profita- 





ble than others of greater population, 





but divided through keen newspaper 





competition. 







The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Avertiset 






Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 








Atlanta 
San Francis 


Chicago 
Kansas..City 





New York 
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DEPENDABLE 


For a Full Century H () hk on a Printing Press 


Has Stood for Quality and Dependability 
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ce 





SP ee cS aoe Showy he *. 


509 Hoe 


anday A new Low-Type Unit Press, built in various 
designs to meet the needs of purchasers. 





Superspeed Sextuple Press 


Floor cut aw2y ‘o show Independent Drive of Printing Sections. 


Actual Running-Speed Capacity 
80,000 papers per hour of 4 to 12 pages 
40,000 papers per hour of 14 to 24 pages 
20,000 papers per hour of 28 to 48 pages 


HOE Machines can always be depended upon and outlive and outwork all 
others because every part is made with the utmost accuracy and from the 
best materials obtainable. Our experience of over 100 years in the manu- 
facture of Printing Machinery, together with the largest and best equipped 
manufacturing plant in the world for the purpose, enables us to turn out 
Presses that cannot be equalled elsewhere. 


..R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


827 Tribune Building 109-112 Borough Road 7 Water Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, S. E. 1, ENG. BOSTON, MASS. 
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ency " 
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rancisco 








JOURNALISM AND SPORTS 
HAILED 





(Continued from page 11) 





the goat” 
ceeded in 


of opposing fighters, had suc- 

“getting his goat.” When 
Georges went down for the first time in 
the fourth round, Mr. Rice said, he was 
on the alert for the wily Descamps “pull- 
ing the unexpected.” And when Georges 
went down again, for the count of ten, 
Mr. Rice said he was so busy watching 
Descamps and waiting for the mysteri- 
ous trick which might save the day for 
Carpentier, that he forgot for several 
seconds to flash the Eagle that Carpen- 
tier had been counted out. He paid trib- 
ute to the visiting writers, whom he had 
helped to entertain when the Eagle was 
their host in Brooklyn last Friday. 

Harris M. Crist, managing editor of 
the Eagle, also made a short address, 
in which he pointed out that the inter- 
national significance of a contest in 
which there was not a questionable act 
Ly either participant or by the manage- 
ment of the arena. He said that it and 
resulting gatherings of newspaper men 
were bound to have a beneficial effect 
in promoting good feeling between the 
nations involved. 

Robert Edgren, of the Bell Syndicate, 
drew on the years of his experience and 
told how he had followed the rise of 
Georges Carpentier since the latter be- 
gan his ring career, told of his early 
battles and of his gallant service to 
France in the war and his pugilistic tri- 
umphs since. He voiced the opinion of 
his hearers, judged from their applause, 
when he characterized M. Carpentier as 
a thorough gentleman and sportsman 
whose name would live long in American 
sport annals and in the regard of the 
Arerican public. 

Emphasis was given to this verdict 
when Mr. Bullen called for three rousing 
Anglo-American-French cheers for M. 
Carpentier. They were given with all 
the force of sixty-odd throats and fol- 
lowed by a “Vive Carpentier” from the 
French newspaper contingent. 

Mr. Brown, in a short address, ex- 
pressed the hope that the dinner would 
be a forerunner of an international or- 
ganization of journalists. The news- 
paper business as such, he said, was or- 
ganized to the point of saturation, but 
the writing men, the men who make the 
newspapers, were not organized, and 
should be. He referred to the forthcom- 
ing Press Congress of the World and 
to the proposed gathering of British and 
American editors suggested by Lord 
Burnham of the London Daily Tele- 
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graph, and hoped that the,day was at 
hand when the editors of the press of 
civilized ngtions would shortly “put their 
feet under the table together” and solve 
the differences which make war. 

Hearty cheers greeted this sentiment 
and Mr. Bullen called on Lyle Samuel, 
Member of Parliament, to reply for the 
British guests. Mr. Samuel thanked 
Member of Parliament, to reply for. the 
opportunity given for fraternization 
among journalists of the three war-time 
allies and said that in them rested the 
hope of the nations for continued amity 
and world peace. “With a spirit such as 
prevailed at the ringside in Jersey City 
and around this board tonight, he said 
“war between these three nations is for- 
ever impossible.” 

The banquet was served in the music 
room of the Biltmore, which was taste- 
fully decorated with the flags of France, 
England and the United States. Roses 
garnished the horseshoe table, and the 
floor in the center was covered with 
moss and bordered with hydrangeas in 
blocm. Surrounded by flowers in the 
middle of the floor gleamed a bronze 
Statue of Liberty. Even M. Carpentier, 
who is still in training, found it impos- 
sible to resist the tasty food served by 
the Biltmore chef. Georges passed -up 
the ice and the sweets, but answered 
“present” at every other course on the 
following menu: 


Supreme Cantaloupe Fin Siécle 
Chair de Crabe Biltmore 
Essence Madrillene en tasse froide 
Paillettes au Parmesan 
Truite de Riviére sautée Meuniéré 
Concombres Pressées 
Pommes noisettes persillées 
Poitrine de Pintade grillée 
au Jambon de Virginie 
Pois frais Grand’Mere 
Salade Kuroki 
Péche de Georgia framboisée Marie 
Louise 
Friandises 
Demi-Tasse 

Those present included: 

Percy S. Bullen, London Daily Tele- 
graph; W. S. Bullock, London Times; 
Ben Bennison, London Daily Telegraph; 
Jeffrey Farfnol, London Daily Mail; 
Major Arnold Wilson, D.S.C., M.C., The 
National News; Harry Preston, London 
Daily Chronicle; H. G. Bartholemew, 
London Daily Mirror; D. L. Cromb, ot 
Messrs. Cotheril & Cromb, literary agent ; 
J. Smith, Hulton Publications; Eugene 
Corri, of the London Sunday Times; F. 
Douglas Williams, Reuters’, Ltd.; D. 
Hardy, Lyle Samuel, M. P.. and Daniel 
Hawley; Victor Breyer, Echo des Sports, 
Paris; Andre Glarner, Excelsior, Paris; 
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News and Feature Services 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising. 


§Complete Leased V ize Service From 52 Correspondents. 
Foreign News Service Covering Europe and Asia. 
Domestic News Service from Staff of Trained Writers. 
Business News Service Covering America, Canada and 


the London Markets. 


News Commentaries by former; President Taft, Col 


. E. M. House, 


René Viviani, Marqvis Okuma, Wu Ting Fang, etc. 
Feature Service Including Magazine Pages, Comics, Cartoons, 
Paris Fashions, Home Page Features, Daily and Weekly 


Serials. Sports Features, 
Features, 


Fifteen ‘‘Midget Features’’ 


Inspirational Features, Humorous 
Children’s Features, Pe:sonality Featuzes,! 
of Stick Length: 


All Needs of a Distinctive Newspaper 
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Gaston Benac, 
Thomas 


L’Intransigeant, Paris; 
Fanger, Progrés, Paris; M. 
Dethes, L’Auto, Paris; M. Harris, Le 
Journal, Paris; M. Herring, Sporting, 
Paris; M. Audollent, French Bureau of 
Information; M. Pierre Mallet and M. 
Francois Descamps, of Georges Car- 
pentier’s party; Harris M. Crist, man- 
aging editor Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 
Bruce Bliven, managing editor New 
York Globe; G. T. Niles, manag- 
ing editor New York Evening Mail; 
Firmin Guego, managing editor Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis, New York; 
Arthur La Malice, La Presse, Montreal; 
Marlen E. Pew, editor and manager 
International News Service; Hugh Bail- 
lie, news manager United Press; Robert 
Edgren, Bell Syndicate; H. H. Bechtol 
and J. R. Ryan, Newspaper Enterprise 
Association’s New York staff; Henry 
Farrell, sporting editor United Press; 
Jack Veiock, sporting editor Interna- 
tional News Service; Walter St. Denis, 
sporting editor New York Globe; Rob- 
ert L. Ripley, sport cartoonist, New York 
Globe; William Rafter, sporting editor 
Brooklyn Standard-Union; Abe Yager, 
sporting editor, and Thomas S. Rice, 
special sports writer, Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle; W. J. Macbeth, sporting editor 
New York Tribune; Carl Dickey, New 
York Times; J. S. Watson, New York 
American; F. J. Campbell, New York 
Herald; George Palmer, Brooklyn Stand- 
ard-Union; Joseph Jefferson O'Neill, 
New York World; F. Harron, Associ- 
ated Press; James Wright Brown, J. W. 
Ferguson, Frank Le Roy Blanchard, 
Ben P. Mellon, Arthur T. Robb, Jr., 


Fenton Dowling, J. B. Kee, 
Tanrer of Epitor & all 
Mercer, New York Journal; Weed) 
inson, New York Morning Ten 
George B. Underwood, New York 
ing Telegram; Capt. E. Vy, Chand, 


HARTFORD PRINTERS APPE4j 


Local Arbitrator Reduced Seq), 
$38-$41 to $34.20-$37. 
The Hartford (Conn.) Typogrs: 
Union will appeal to the Inter 
Board of Arbitration at Indian 
from the decision of Special Arm 
Josiah H. Peck, by which the wag 
compositors were to be reduced § 
$38 for day work and $4] fed 
work to $34.20 and $37.20 TE Sperty 
The award was made on June} 
the compositors have 30 days in x 
to file an appeal. The scale ha} 
$29 and $32 with a $9 bonus, 
The question of wages was lefty 
Peck alone, as fifth member of the} 
board of arbitration between publy 
and printers. The other members ¢ 
board were J. M. Linton of the} 
and Fred J. Turner of the Courany 
resenting the publishers, and Philp 
of the Courant and T. J. Conn 
the Times, representing the Typog 
ical Union. 
Presbrey Gees To Europe 
Frank Presbrey, president of 
Frank Presbrey Company, saile 
Europe July 5, on the Aquitania 
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Model 24. 
Display Linotype 


THE ONE-MAN AD-ALLEY 
The operator of the keyboard of a Model 24 Display Linotype 


3 has at his finger-tips command of ten different faces in six 
ok : different sizes, ranging from 5- to full 36-point. He can produce 
i : continuously both text and display; if necessary, mixing mat- 
: 3 rices from any of the magazines in the same line. 
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: MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Ll 


! 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i | 


SAN FRANCISCO ° ° CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento Street we 1100 South Wabash Avenue 549 Baronne Street 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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ON THE DISPLAY LINOTYPE 


You Can Change from 
One Face to Another in 15 Seconds 


On the Models 20, 21, and 22 Display Linotypes, the matrices are 
carried in Split Magazines, which can be changed in fifteen 
seconds. These magazines hang on a revolving rack beside the 
operator's elbow where they are always ready for immediate 
use on the machine. 
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T a state Sunday-School convention 
more than a thousand voices rolled 
this resounding question into one grand 


chorus : 













“Have you heard the story of Gideon’s band, 

“In the name of the Lord how they dared to 
stand? are : 

“How they drove God’s enemies out of the 


lanc : * 
“With their broken pitchers and their trum- 
pets?” 


































This, then, will be the story of Gideon 
and his band—Gideon of many yester- 
days ago and Gideon of today. I write 
of Gideon as the head of any business 
employing few or thousands in today’s 
period of deflation. Here’s my text: 

“4nd they (your organization) stood 
qery man in his place—and all the host 
(of Sales Enemies) ran, and cried, and 
fled.” 

In one of 
Children of 


the years, about the time the 
Israel had sown their crops, 
gn enemy “as grasshoppers for multi- 
tude” came swarming into a fertile val- 
ley near the home of Gideon, the Israel- 
ite. You may recall that while the divine 
messenger was discussing with Gideon 
his recent appointment the newly elected 
General Manager of the host addressed 
to his heavenly visitor a somewhat 
querulous question or two: “Why is all 
this befallen us? Where be all his mira- 
des which our fathers told us of ?” 














Tue Hippen Power 








































And right there Gideon received the 
finging reminder that men should take 
to heart today: Go in this thy might— 
have not I sent thee?” » “Thy might !”— 
greater than accumulated prestige. More 
powerful than surplus “fat” gathered 
into a reserve fund during flush busi- 
tess. Stronger than an army of sales- 
ten is “thy might”—that hidden power 
which may be tapped by every man to 
ahieve what others are sure to term a 
“miracle.” 

No wonder Gideon developed a streak 
of modesty when the fact penetrated 
his mind that he was expected to per- 
form a miracle! You men directing 
businesses are the miracle workers 
today. 

The towering industrial concerns of 
the future will be founded today. Cor- 
ferstones are now being laid for colossal 
fortunes to come a few years hence. 
We are so close to bedrock that this is 
@good time to build foundations. When 
#man or concern is down “on the bot- 
fom” there only one direction to 
§o—up. 

What constitutes “firm foundation” 
Material? I venture the assertion that 
his attribute, above r@ferred to as “thy 
Might,” was the quality Emerson desig- 
Mates when he informed us that we 
Might not receive the rent promptly; we 
Might be cussed and discussed; find it 
fecessary to fight tooth and nail for our 
Bins,” but that, after all—to use his 
own words—“nothing matters but the 
fumph of principle.” 
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Summep Up in “CHARACTER” 





This power within a man can only be 
scribed as Character. Character alone 
Mil prove the foundation for business 
Mfuctures against which storms of ad- 
Wrsity will beat without avail. And 
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Me man may possess sufficient character 
Binfluence the lives and destinies of 
“ions—one man. Gideon had char- 


By JAMES H. BUSWELL 


acter. With it 
worker. 

It seems to me that Gideon's program 
might advantageously be outlined about 
like this: 

1. He accepted his task humbly, even 
hesitatingly at first—no projector was 
Gideon! 

2. He tore down thé altars of Selfish- 
ness and cut down the screening grove 
of Greed. 

3. He eliminated. 

4. He definitely divided labor. 

5. He gained extraordinary attention 
by methods without precedent. 


he became a miracle 


The sixth chapter of Judges will sat- 
isfy you that I am right on the first two 
points. Better read it. Let us take up 
the third one. 

Cuttrnc THem Out 

In no time at all Gideon found him- 
self the active head of a loose organiza- 
tion consisting of 32,000 men. Too 
many. And so those who were sick of 
their bargain—who acted on the spur of 
the moment when enlisting—were in- 
vited to quit if they wanted to and re- 


turn home. About 22,000 of them 
vanished into the oak thickets. Still too 
many to organize as he wished. And 


so the 10,000 were taken to a stream 
for a test. 

Here. most of them promptly dropped 
flat on their faces and drank thirstily 
with lips to the surface of the creek. 
Only 300 drank from cupped hands, re- 
maining the while in a position per- 
mitting instant action, and with eyes 
unobscured. 

This alert band of 300 constituted 
Gideon’s entire picked organization, with 
which he proposed to annihilate the 
Midianites in the valley whose camels 
were as numberléss as the sands and 
whose warriors were “as grasshoppers 
for multitude.” The lesson: 


Do not hesitate to eliminate in your 
business. Start with those who object 
to doing things in any but “the good old 
way.” Eliminate or educate or trans- 
plant misfits. Drop the drones. “Can” 
the crabby. Every one of these em- 
ployees is a Jonah in your business. 
Jonah, you remember, became a misfit 
after running away from duty. Don’t 
hesitate to throw your Jonahs overboard. 
Why waste sympathy on them? There 
is always some poor fish waiting to take 
them in. Why not be sure that the 
organization is willing, cohesive, mobile 
and alert. 


DIFFERENCE IN MANAGEMENT 


As a usual thing the numerically 
large organizations are today also the 
most compactly knit. Any difference is 
in the management. 

Eliminate red tape that retards plans 
calling for speed in execution. 

Eliminate advertising that fails to em- 
phasize service value (consumer inter- 
est) features of your merchandise. And 
after eliminating see that every remain- 
ing member of the organization is not 
only accomplishing an heroic day’s work 
but also achieving something that drives 
straight toward your objective. 

Gideon concentrated powerfully by 
providing a definite task for each of his 
band of 300 to finish, which constituted 
one of the most amazing sales exploits 
in all history. He divided the work. 
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GIDEON SHOOK OUT THE CULLS AND 
MADE A BATTLING SALES FORCE 


The Might of Earnestness, Compacted by Managerial Efficiency into 
a Small Number, Can Overcome Consumer Resistance 
When Rightly Directed 
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There _was no confusion as to “who will 
do so and so?” 

The manager who insists on supervis- 
ing all the details of operation of his 
business will early find, as did Moses 
on a certain occasion, that “this thing 
is too heavy for thee.” We hope that 
such G. M.’s may have friends at hand 
as wise as Moses’ father-in-law to ad- 
vise that they provide able men so that 
only “great matters they shall bring 
unto thee, but every small matter they 
(the sub-rulers) shall judge—and they 
shall bear the burden with thee.” 


Competition Not a Fore 


The foe to be mastered is not compe- 
tition but doubt, lack of confidence, 
timidity, indecision and like negative 
items that thrive these days in the cere- 
bral convolutions of your customers, 
prospects and all others with whom you 


do business. Gidedn’s experience is 
proof that victories in business and in 
war are quite largely psychological, 


measure the physical strength of Gid- 
eon’s small band against the vast host 
of Midianites! The importance of “the 
dotted line” is overstressed simply be- 
cause it is the visible evidence of the 
order. We need to remind ‘ourselves 
frequently that “markets are made in 
men’s minds!” 

The night before Gideon opened fire 
on the enemy one of the Midianite sol- 
diers had a dream which his tent-mate 
interpreted as meaning defeat. This 
omen planted the seeds of disaster in 
the minds of the enemy. They were 
more than half whipped before Gideon’s 
band cracked a single pitcher. So: Gen- 
erate optimism. A scared man makes a 
poor buyer. Plant the seeds of defeat 
down in the Midianitish valley of Gloom 
by an unwavering front of confident 
good cheer. 


BrEAK PRECEDENTS 


I believe in spectacular sales methods 
today. The Mind-Enemies of Sales are 
so many that shock tactics are required. 
Take folks by surprise! The breaking 
of precedent has a distinct cash value. 
When dealing with people in the masses, 
or in large groups, the electrifying ef- 
fect of original, swift-moving action, 
backed by carefully laid plans, is ex- 
traordinarily successful. Even the small 
business need not “be a piker” in sales 
and advertising. Daring exploits often 
win big on limited appropriations be- 
cause of very audacity of ideas. 

I wonder how Gideon would proceed 
if you were to sign him up for a sales 
executive in your organization? He 
would probably feel his way cautiously, 
quietly, humbly for awhile—making test 
after test to be sure that merchandise, 
delivery methods and the service of the 
organization were excellent. 
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‘he did years and years ago. 
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He would build sales and advertising 
plans on the basis of what your mer- 
chandise means in the life of the user. 
He would subordinate the greedy “How 
much can we make?” for the broadly 
constructive “How much can we give?” 
He would trim the organization down to 
the unity of a well oiled transmission. 
Gideon would go over all systems,. sales 
methods and salary lists that proved 
“good enough” during the war but are 
inadequate or unnecessary now. And 
he’d heave them overboard. He would 
surround himself with alert, clear-eyed 
fight-hungry workers. 


He’p Go To It 


And then this gentleman would pull 
off a dramatic campaign somewhat as 
He would 
work, quickly, quietly, almost secretly. 
As a modern executive he would gen- 
erously use newspapers and direct-by- 
mail advertising because of the oppor- 
tunities they afford for swift, discon- 
certing and repeated appeals aimed at 
the actual user of the product or service. 

He would plan carefully—and move 
like lightning. Into the hands of every- 
one, either directly or indirectly sales 
factors in his band, he would put the 
lamp of imformation, concealed tem- 
porarily by pitchers of precedent. 

This dynamic sales executive would 
assign to each man a trumpet of “sales 
thunder” and then station them with in- 
structions to “Look on me, and do like- 
wise.” He would insist that each co- 
worker stood “Every man in his place”— 
ready for instant action when the zero 
hour came. 

He would lead, not drive, his men. 
And then, with a roar of shattered 
crockery (precedent), the preparedness 
of the band would be brilliantly re- 
vealed in a sudden illumination from the 
lamps, the blare of trumpets from all 
sides and a mighty, blending shout of 
victory ! 

I imagine that Gideon would antici- 
pate success so darn hard that nothing 
else could follow. 


ATTENTION THE THING 


One of the outstanding problems of 
most concerns today is to attract favor- 
able attention to what they have for 
sale and do this so positively that the 
Mind-Enemies of Sales will start pell- 
mell down the valley! From the mo- 
ment Gideon was informed “You're it” 
until he settled down to raising a fam- 
ily of 70 boys, he had no respect for 
precedent. 

The abusively critical spirit which is 
abroad in the land to a considerable ex- 
tent seems to discourage sales initiative 
just at a time when we most need it. 
Elbert Hubbard said: 

“To avoid criticism, say nothing, do 
nothing, be nothing.” 
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SURVEYS USELESS, 


N. A. N. E. QUESTIONNAIRE SHOWS 





Agencies Have Learned to Distrust Merchandising Data Supplied by 
Some Publishers and Say That They Get Better 
Information Elsewhere 





By FRED MILLIS 


HE 
newspaper 
city writes: 

“The question of making trade sur- 
veys and giving reports to advertisers 
and prospective advertisers has been 
causing us some concern. Hitherto we 
have declined to perform this service. 
The writer may be mistaken in his the- 
ory, but he does believe still that an ad- 
vertiser who seriously thinks of put- 
ting on his product in this market or 
greatly increasing his outlet would be 
well advised to have his trade survey 
made either by himself or by an or- 
ganization much better equipped to do 
the work than any newspaper is.” 

This ietter has led to the making of 
an exhaustive survey of the opinions of 
advertising agencies and advertisers, to 
get the other fellow’s angle on this 
question. 

There are a score of newspapers in 
this country who are each spending at 
least $40,000 or $50,000 each year in 
maintaining merchandising organiza- 
tions. There are, in addition, a half 
dozen newspapers who are. spending 
more than $100,000 a year. 

Is this money well spent? 

Could this expense be eliminated with- 
out hurting the business? 


large 
Eastern 


executive of a 


located in 


business 


an 


Too MucH KNOCKING 

In the first place a large number of 
agency men and advertising managers 
still think that “too many of the news- 
paper solicitors spend nine-tenths of 
their time selling what the other fellow 
hasn't got, against one-tenth of their 
time selling what they really have to 
sell themselves.” 

One of the agency men wrote: 


“With the newspaper men who call 
upon us; there is mighty little construc- 
tive selling. I know that there are real 
opportunities for newspaper advertising 
on some of our accounts which are not 
represented in the newspapers at all. 
More than that, I know that these ac- 
counts will sooner or later get into the 
newspapers. Does any newspaper soli- 
citor ever suggest to us the way in 
which newspapers should be used to 
advantage by such advertisers? Prac- 
tically never! They confine themselves 
to the solicitation of business that they 
have seen running in some other paper, 
but which they have not been getting, 
and too often their solicitation is on 
the basis of trying to prove why they 
should be getting it instead of someone 
else.” 

Not Practica ENouGH 


Then there is a second group of 
agency men and advertisers who have 
had considerable experience with the 
merchandising departments of papers. 
That the merchandising departments 
need a more practical merchandising ex- 
perience is their general opinion. 

Allen Collier of Proctor & Collier 
says: “They would accomplish a far 
greater good for themselves and the ad- 
vertisers that they wish to serve if they 
would base their merchandising service 
on the particular needs of the product, 
rather than attempt to cut the product 
to pieces by forcing it through the pre- 
conceived machinery of a static depart- 
ment. The merchandising departments 
of newspapers are mandated by too many 








Mr. Millis 
PUBLISHER 
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Epitor & 
(under the aus 
Association of 
Newspaper Executives, the newspaper 
department of the A.A.C.W.) a round 
table discussion on matters of inter-rela 
tion to the newspaper advertising depart- 
ment and the user of newspaper adver- 


conducts in 
each week 
the National 


tising space. Criticism of or comment 
on any views expressed and contribu- 
tions should be sent to Fred Millis, 


News Building, Indianapolis. 











inexperienced persons and are not under 
the guidance of competent merchandis- 
ing experts.” 

The letter of Mac Martin of the 
Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Min- 
neapolis, carries special significance 
because he was chairman of the commit- 
tee of research of the Association of 
Advertising Agencies which during the 
past year has made a somewhat ex- 
haustive study of the research depart- 
ments of the various members of this 
association. Mr. Martin’s letter outlines 
the information needed by the advertis- 
ing agencies from newspaper publishers, 
as follows: 

A. Market. 

1. Number of families by incomes in 
the city. 

2. Number of families by incomes in 
trading territory by counties. 

3. Population in the city and trading 
territory by occupations. 

B. 

1. Number of distributors in the city 
and in the trading territory by town 
and by ratings. 


Distribution. 


C. Advertising. 
1. Number of lines of advertising by 
classes of products and individual pro- 


ducts carried by the publication by 
months. 

D. Product. 

This information is confidential, of 


course, and could not be distributed in 
printed form, and would have to be 
prepared fresh when the agency need- 
ed it. 

1. Volume of business of the five 
leading brands in the city and in the 
trading territory. 

2. Distribution of the five leading 
brands in the city and the trading ter- 
ritory. F 

3. Special trade conditions 
have been responsible. for the 
ship of these brands. 


which 
leader- 


Practically all agency men and adver- 
tisers are in accord with the Standard 
of Practice adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Newspaper Executives, that 
it is not in the province of a newspaper 
publisher to actually sell merchandise. 

H. A. LeBair, of Sherman & LeBair, 
New York, after complimenting the 
work of this association in establishing 
a Standard of Practice, says: 

“The average newspaper investiga- 
tion of conditions in a town is hardly 
worth the paper it is written upon. 

“A typical example lies on my desk 
where a newspaper reports that its rep- 
resentatives have talked to one cigar 
jobber in a town of nearly 200,000 in- 
habitants, and one cigar dealer, and that 
they are sure this gives an adequate 
picture of the town and then describe 
the conditions in those two places. I 
happen to know the situation in the 





town, and as might be expected, one 
dealer is as fair a picture as one per- 


son in the same situation in Greater 
New York might be. 
“My own belief in that the papers 


can and should give adequate assistance 
in this regard in the way of routing 
salesmen and to a degree in the way of 
circularizing, but there is a definite 
limit as to how far a paper should go 
and I would rather see them refuse to 
do any work of this sort rather than 
have them do it in the half-hearted 
fashion in which some of them are try- 
ing to get away with it.” 


SHoutp Sect Territory 


Mr. LeQuatte, of Street & Finney, 
feels that newspaper co-operation needs 
refinement and _ standardization. He 
writes as follows: 

“High on the list of the most valuable 
things which the newspaper can do for 
the advertising agency or the advertiser, 
should be placed the thought:of secur- 
ing and laying down definite informa- 
tion about the territory so that it could 
be used by a sales organization. In 
other words, the publisher should sell 
the territory as well as the publication, 
but this help which he could give is 
really not in the way of actual selling 
but in the way of information in regard 
to a specific city or locality. 

“My own belief is that newspapers 
should standardize the cd-operation 
which they give. It is difficult for a 
manufacturer to understand why at one 
point he can get worth-while and effec- 
tive co-operation and at another point 
he is given nothing other than an abso- 
lute refusal to do anything whatsoever 


other than provide white space for 
which the advertiser pays. 

“Newspaper co-operation needs _re- 
finement, such as our whole advertising 


business needs, so that the manufac- 
turer and agent can have faith in all 
of it. When advertisiig as a whole 
reaches a point where it is worthy of 
trust, then the public will accept it to 
a greater extent. Just when the 
newspapers get to the point on their 
co-operation of being worthy of trust, 
then the advertiser and agent will have 
greater faith in the co-operation 
offered.” 


so 


ADVERTISING MANAGER RETICENT 

Advertising managers are not inclined 
to express themselves with the same 
definiteness as the agency men. 

One of them says: 

“We don’t expect anything from a 
newspaper except good printing and a 
decent position—position according to 
contract if position is specified. 

Another says: 

“We cannot see where the newspaper 
could assist us much in the way of re- 
search. Anything that would be of real 
value to us in this line would necessarily 
involve more time, labor and specialized 
knowledge than they could afford to 
supply merely as a service.” 

S. E. Conybeare, advertising manager 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, says: 

“I believe that newspapers, particu- 
larly in the metropolitan cities, should 
study their markets for various lines of 
products, the advertising of which they 
are soliciting, and should be able to give 
to the prospective advertiser a route list 
and a rafing list showing type of store, 
etc., in the territory covered by their 
circulation. 

“I believe that in case two or three 
newspapers are being used in a single 
city the promotion departments of these 
papers should get together with the 
advertiser and divide whatever work is 
to be done along the line of assisting 
the advertiser in getting distribution. 
This will avoid duplication of effort 








and will produce, I believe, defin 
sults.” 

C. F. Brown, director of advertis 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Coan 
lines the special service which should 
expected from newspapers as. fire 
educating the dealer, and, second, fer. 
nishing actual data. His specitic Outling 
as follows, is very interesting and coy 
be used as a guide to publishers j 
standardizing practices in , 
chandising departments. 
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their mer. 








1. Educating the Dealer. 





(a) On the value of advertising 
general. be 

(b) On the value of 
vertising. 

(c) On the value of 
tionally advertised brands. 

(d) On the value of advertising reg. 
larly, nationally advertised produc 
which he handles. 

(e) On the acceptance of the prin. 
ciple that the function of the mannfy. 
turer is to advertise his goods national 
whereas it is the function of the dealer 
through local newspaper advertising, tp 
hold up his hand in a community and 
say—‘Here’s Where You can Buy Thee 
Nationally Advertised Goods.” 

(f) In specific instances, at the re. 
quest of the manufacturer, the news. 
paper should co-operate in selling for 
the national advertiser a local newspaper 
advertising campaign over the dealers 
name. 








newspaper ad. 






stocking 1. 



























2. Furnishing Data. 






(a) As to general business condition 
in the territory. 

(b) As to comparative 
dealers in general 
turer. 

(c) As to the names of dealers hand- 
ling the manufactured products in tha 
town (often on account of jobber dis 
tribution, the manufacturer cannot ob- 
tain accurate data covering all dealers 
handling his merchandise.) 

(d) As to approximate amount of 
stocks carried by dealers, with genera 
or specific information.” 






grading of 
value to manufac 


















Some newspapers make a_ sincere 
effort to render real co-operation to the 
foreign advertiser while most of the 
others “make a loud noise” about sud 
service, without really rendering it, is 
the comment of E. T. Hall, secretary 
of the Ralston Purina Company, who 
makes a plea for “a little meat without 
any brass bands.” 

“The newspapers and the manufac: 
turer are partners in developing a mat- 
ket, says Mr. Hall. “Some newspapers 
appreciate this positiion and make a sit- 
cere effort to help solve the merchat- 
dising problems of the market. Other 
publications: make an enormous amoutt 
of noise about the amount of service 
that they can render, but when the end 
of the season comes and it is clear tha 
radical errors have been made that 
could have been prevented, you find 
that their service departments weft 
largely hot air. @ 

“We are not in favor of newspaper 
spending an enormous amount of money 
to develop large and spectacular servitt 
departments. We do, however, beliert 
that there should be some man in the 
newspaper who really knows merchat- 
dising problems and sources of distrib 
tion, who can work with the sales d& 
partment of a concern. An ex- 
manager who is familiar with local oo 
ditions can be of more value right hett 
than a herd of would-be investigato® 
who prepare lengthy reports bound ® 
personally inscribed covers. Any sound 
merchandiser soon gets at the meat of 
the service rendered by a newspapt 
What we want is a little meat withott 
any brass bands.” 
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U. S. WILL ADVERTISE FOR LOST MONEY, 
N. Y. STATE EDITORS HEAR 








(Continued from page 7) 





it can be made profitable by carrying 
advertising on the back page and would 
have a civilizing influence on farmers 
through providing them with the oppor- 
tunity to keep in touch with the world 
every day instead of infrequently, as in 
many cases now when they must rely 
solely on the weekly editions. 

As a final word Mr. Smith said: 

“Don’t emphasize opposition to fair 
investigation of the postal zone ‘aw. 

“Remember: The country newspaper 
is superior to every advertising medium 
in all the world.” 

A paper that aroused much interest 
was that read by T. H. Alvord, Livonia 
Gazette, who outlined a complete cost- 
accounting system for small newspapers, 
showing that the lowest rate a weekly 
newspaper can have and exist properly 
is 20 cents per column inch, with 3 cents 
additional charge for white space and 
service. For a second 500 circulation 
another 3 cents per inch should be added 
for white space and service and 2% 
cents service charge additional per inch 
for each 500 circulation over 1,000. This 
form of service charge was new to most 
members of the association. 

Mr. Alvord also urged the importance 
to publishers of charging and reserving 
interest on investment, rent and depre- 
ciation to take care of the future. He 
said too few small publishers attend to 
this detail and the result is when they 
have a replace equipment or get into a 
new home they have no money set aside 
to pay expenses and must borrow 
they did when fifst starting business. 

“Advertising rates must be fixed,” 
Mr. Alvord said, “so as to be fair both 
to the publisher and, the advertiser. 
Neither can afford to have them un- 
profitable. If an advertiser insists on a 
lower rate be prepared to show him that 
it cannot be granted. When it comes to 
the point, the merchants of a small town 
cannot afford to be without a weekly 
newspaper and will support it rather 
than have it close down.” 

Frank Gannett of the Rochester 
Times-Union was warmly commended 
by the convention for his unselfish work 
as chairman of the newsprint paper com- 
mittee during the past year, when he 
helped many smaller publishers through 
the critical period while suffering losses 
on several occasions himself. No com- 
plaints as to lack of paper were heard. 
At the present time everyone seems to 
be well provided. Chairman Gannett ad- 
vised against stocking up heavily now, 
advising buying only according to needs, 
as there is plenty of paper for sale by 
domestic mills and much foreign paper 
available. Prices on flat news were 
quoted from domestic mills as follows: 
5.55¢ f.o.b Rochester; 5.15c f.o.b Boston; 
5c f.o.b. Glens Falls. 

As to roll news, Chairman Gannett 
quoted 4.75c as the lowest contract price. 
He said prospects were for even lower 
prices in future, soon the mill 
strikes are settled. Mr. Gannett de- 
clared that the paper companies rather 
welcomed the closing down of their 
plants, due to the way stocks were ac- 
cumulating since publishers began to 
conserve paper. He urged the continu- 
ance of saving, predicting that there will 
be plenty of opportunity to do so within 
the next year, which time he believes it 
will take for business to get back to near 
normal again. 


as 
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Discussion of newspaper selling price 
increases brought out the opinion that the 
readers will pay any price for a news- 
paper which gives the worth the 


otf 


money it costs. Prices were reported 
as increased nearly everywhere without 
more than an occasional protest. 

Friday morning’s session was marked 
by a spirited discussion of the zone 
postal law from two different points of 
view, presented by Wright L. Patterson, 
editor-in-chief of the Western News- 
paper Union, who had been invited. to 
address the convention, and Courtland 
Smith, former president of the Ameri- 
can Press Association, who is now in 
Washington as afsistant to the Postmas- 
ter-General. 

Mr. Patterson urged retention of the 
present zone law, on the ground that 
newspapers should not be burdened with 
expense of the long hauls of periodicals. 

That the small town bank can adver- 
tise with just as much advantage to it- 
self as the larger city bank was demon- 
strated by the success attained by P. C. 
Euchner, president of the Livingston 
County Trust Company, located at 
Geneseo, who told the convention how 
paid advertising in the country news- 
papers has enabled him to establish a 
bank in the country and compete suc- 
cessfully with the financial institutions 
in nearby larger cities. 

Advertising copy that would do credit 
to any metropolitan bank was exhibited 
by Mr. Euchner. In seven years Mr. 
Euchner’s methods have enabled him to 
build up a business having assets of 
$1,500,000 and deposits of $1,250,000, he 
said. To good will, created by adver- 
tising in the country press, he attributes 
this record. He reported deposits have 
grown every year except one—and that 
was the year of the war. Especially in- 
teresting was Mr. Euchner’s copy de- 
signed to drive out the get-rich-quick 
stock and bond salesman who thrives in 
country towns. His advertising invites 
all persons to consult the Livingston 
County Trust Company for advice with- 
out cost on all bonds or stocks offered 
them. 

V. W. Bradbury, editor of the Endi- 
cott News-Dispatch, showed that it is 
not necessary for a weekly newspaper 
to play second fiddle to any daily, even 
when both are located in the same city. 
He told how his paper had put over 
news, picture and feature beats time and 
time again on daily contemporaries sim- 
ply by being awake to opportunities. 
The News-Dispatch is one of the few 
New York State weeklies that uses cur- 
rent news pictures, taking its own photo- 
graphs and very often lending them to 
competing dailies a week or two after 
their original use. “Develop your local 
news and feature stories, give your 
readers service they cannot get else- 
where, and smile at all times,” was the 
summed-up advice of Mr. Bradbury. 
Following this course, Mr. Bradbury has 
built up the business of his paper from 
one of $1,700 a year when he purchased 
it three years ago to $30,000 last year. 
He expects that it will reach the $40,000 
mark in 1921. 

A touching tribute to the late John A. 
Sleicher was paid by John H. Potts of 
the Troy Times 

President Odell will appoint a com- 
mittee of the State Press Association 
to take up with a like committee from 
the Dailies and other state 
press organizations the matter of work- 
ing out a standard of rates for 
legal advertising. This joint committee 
will also look into the matter of mak- 
ing provision for publishing the consti- 
tutional amendments. It was the opin- 
ion of President F. A. Merriam of the 


10on 


Associated 


basis 
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New York Associated Dailies that the 
Betts Law, which abolishes the session 
law advertising on December 31, makes 
no arrangements for the publication of 
the amendments. 

Thursday evening the editors were en- 
tertained at Cornell University. After 
an inspection of the buildings a dinner 


was served, at which Prof. Bristow 
Adams of the school of agricultural 
journalism was the principal speaker. 


In an address, he expressed the opinion 
that there should be a school of jour- 
nalistic ideals in every college and uni- 
versity, in which practical and applied 
English also would be taught, but leav- 


ing practical newspaper work to the 
newspaper office. 

A recommendation that the several 
newspaper organizations of the state 


should be grouped under one central- 
ized parent newspaper organization such 
asthe New York Press Association, so 
that its usefulness could be increased 
and its scope of activity widened, was 
2 suggestion made in the annual address 
of President Walter B. Sanders of the 
Nunda News. The New York Press 
Association, he pointed out, has a total 
membership of more than 200 pub- 
lishers of daily and weekly newspapers. 
This grouping plan has been successfully 
employed in other states, he said. 


“Some such plan might well be 
worked out in this state,” Mr. Sanders 
said, “and with the backing of the 


newly organized Daily Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Associated Dailies, the Wes- 
tern, Central, and Northern New York, 
Long Island and other associations, the 
New York Press Association could be 
made a stronger organization and of 
more service in every way to its mem- 
bers. ‘The Bulletin,’ our association pa- 
per, could then well become a monthly 
publication, with separate departments 
for the different associations and could 
be made to more than pay its own way. 


“With an organization of this kind in 
this state, including as its members, ALL 
of the newspaper editors and publishers, 
meeting together annually, greater things 
could be accomplished and I hope some 
such plan may be successfully carried 
out in the future.” 

The convention closed tonight with 
the annual banquet held in the Ithaca 
Hotel. The principal speaker was 
Richard H. Lee, counsel of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
W. B. Sanders of the Nunda News, 
president of the association, presided. 
A speech which was full of wit was 
that of Dan C. Nolan of the Yonkers 
Gazette. Governor Miller was unable 
to attend. 

Mr. Lee told the editors that in reality 
reader confidence is all there is to ad- 
vertising and if a paper does not have 
this confidence of its readers its circu- 
lation is purely waste, so far as results 
are concerned. He told the story of 
kis fight against a number of fraudu- 
advertisers. 


MERGER IN BEAUMONT 


Enterprise Company Buys Journal and 
Will Issue It As P.M. Edition 


Beaumont, Tex., July 2.—The Enter- 
prise publishers have purchased the 
Journal and beginning with yesterday, 
are issuing the Enterprise in the morn- 
ing and the Journal in the evening. 
Economy through reduction of over- 
head expense is the object of the con- 
solidation, and the Enterprise Company 
states that it may be possible to slightly 
lower the cost of subscription and ad- 
vertising to the public, to the extent that 
the patron of the two papers under the 









same publishers may pay less than under 
separate publishers. 

Commendation is extended by W. 
Hobby, J. L. Mapes and Alfred Jong 
of the Enterprise to the effective Work 
done during the past two years as 
lishers of the Journal by E. S. and CE 
Fentress and C. E. Marsh and it is an. 
nounced that Mr. Marsh will be ase, 
ciated with the consolidated newspaper 





























NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


(Continued from page 10) 








It seems a shame to spoil the “mys. 
tery of Manhasset.” The secret shoul 
probably be left to fade into ring histop 
with other pugilistic myths and the age 
of Ann. But just between Newspaper 
men here’s what happened: 

(The writer was with Carpentier cop. 
stantly every day of his training, ay 
saw all his private work-outs exeeg 
those 6.30 A. M. runs in Sherry Park 
To these Morpheus was doorkeeper, ng 
Descamps ). 

Georges Carpentier boxed privately o 
exactly four occasions, between the Ith 
of June and July 2. On all other days 
when flights of sporting imagination pic. 
tured him planning dark deeds anj 
slaughtering dusky sparring partners 
the Frenchman was rocking on th 
front porch or playing solitaire in th 
old front parlor. 

The “mysterious sparring partners’ 
were Paul Journee and Marcel Denys 
two of Georges’ compatriots at the farm 
Those heavyweights seen sneaking inn 
camp about dawn with burlap sacks 
over their heads were ice-men. 

















On just two afternoons did Georges 
enjoy actual privacy, with only his camp 
followers present. Then he did Drfe 
tise the battle he had intended putting 
up against Dempsey, the running fight, 
the keeping constantly away, which ke 
so foolishly and so gallantly forsook a 
Jersey City. To watch the cumbers 
Journee attempting to imitate Jak 
Dempsey’s_ lightning shift  —_ agains 
Georges was to get one of the red 
laughs of the training period. On ay 
other private day except these fwo, the 
whole world, as well as the twenty o 
thirty who did get in, might hae 
watched Carpentier for all they woul 
have learned anew. Georges was bettt 
in his private work-outs and faster, bt 
there was nothing mysterious or danger 
ous to Dempsey. 

























There were three reasons for th 
much-criticized privacy which De 
camps imposed; first, Georges coulda 
feel at ease nor work his best wit 
strange eyes, which he felt might be hoe 
tile, upon him; second, Descamps wastt 
missing a single bet, and if there we 
anything to be gained by keeping Demp 
sey’s camp guessing he was there ® 
gain it; third, Descamps desired to ke? 
within the knowledge his cam 
Georges’ limitations as an _ offensitt 
fighter, and the fact that they wet 
planning a run-away fight. Add to this 
Descamps’ irritation at not being alt 
to understand all the English that 
spoken, and you have the reasons for 
the Manhasset mystery. 












of 













’ 


The real “mystery,” however, is ™ 
what Georges did during those sett 
days, but why Francois Descamps, 
is as fond of our currency as the nef 
man, sacrificed the $25,000 or $30 
Georges might have brought in throug 
a box office similar to Dempsey’s # 
the sake of what little privacy he 
tually secured at the Mathews farm 
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OUR VISITORS FROM ACROSS THE SEA 
T HE newspaper men of Great Britain and France 


who came to this country to cover the Demp- 

sey-Carpentier fight left for home this week 
with a more profound respect for Americans and 
American sportsmanship than they had before. At 
the dinner given in their honor at the Biltmore on 
Tuesday evening they were as enthusiastic in their 
appreciation of the reception that had been accorded 
them here, and in their admiration of the manner 
in which the “greatest ring battle of our day” had 
been fought, as any body of Americans could have 
possibly been under similar circumstances. 

It was the first time that so many of the leading 
sports writers of the two gre2t European nations 
had crossed the sea to witness an event of this kind. 
Perhaps their firm, unanimous belief that Carpentier 
would prove the winner of the bout had something 
to do with bringing them to New York, but in any 
event there was not a man of them who, although 
their favorite was defeated, did not thank his lucky 
stars that he saw the fight, and praise the work of 
the victor. 

The bringing together of the visitors and our own 
sports writers at the dinner on Tuesday was a happy 
thought. Here these newspaper men from both sides 
of the Atlantic had an opportunity to get acquainted 
with each other. They found that whatever the'r 
nationality might be they had a common bond of 
fellowship—their acquaintance with and a love for 
the manly sports. 

It is quite probable, as it is most desirable, that 
the dinner is but the precurscr of others that will 
be held during the next few years for the purpose 
of bringing journalists from the different parts of 
the world together in friendly relationship. The 
better acquainted newspaper men cre the sooner will 
they be able to work together in solving the im- 
portant international questions of the hour. 





PUBLIC IN NO MOOD TO BE TRICKED 
To two principal objects of advertising. are to 


educate and to persuade. To accomplish these 

objects advertisements must be To 
trick the public to which he appeals is one of the 
worst things an advertiser can do, because having 
once deceived them people will thereafter regard 
with suspicion any statement he may make. 


believed. 


And yet in their effort to induce consumers to 
purchase their merchandise in these times of busines: 
depression, both national and, local, many merch=nts 
are deliberately misleading the public. The principal 
transgressors are the retailers who, in quoting 
prices, say that an article is worth say $25 but is 
being sold at $12, the former being as a matter of 
fact the amount charged a-year or more ago when 
all merchandise brought high prices. 

To a man crossing the Mohave Desert, whose sup- 
ply of water has just given out, a bottle of Poland 
Spring Water is worth $1,000 or more, although on 
3roadway it is sold for 50 cents. An article is only 
worth what it will bring. 

It is plain to any careful observer that many 
merchandisers are sitting tight on stocks on 
hand, many even refusing to advertise or reduce 
prices, while others realize that for quick action, 
advertising and bona fide reduction in prices are their 
only salvation. 


too 


The public is in no mood to be tricked by mislead- 
ing advertising. People want the truth when buying 
necessities as well as luxuries, but they want them 
at right prices and good values for their money. 
If reductions are made it is not misrepresentation 
to state that six months or a year ago the article 
was sold at the high price, naming the figure, but 
that because of the readjustment now going on in 
most lines of business it will be sold at the low 
price named. Newspaper advertising managers 
ought to impress upon advertisers more strongly than 
ever before the need of being absolutely honest in 
quoting prices and in describing their offerings. 

In the opinion of the Epitor & PvusiisHer, retail 
merchants will find it greatly to their advantage to 
avoid the use of comparative prices altogether. 


Editor 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHartes W. MILLER 

FUN4EEY, brethren, whatsoever things are 

true, whatsoever things are honest, whet- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things sre 
pure, whatscever things re “lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any precise, think on 
these things (Phil. iv:8). Be not deceived: 
God is not mocked: for whztsoever a men 
soweth, that shall he also reap (Gel. vi:7). 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
‘ter: Fear God, and keep His Commandments: 
for this is the whole duty of man. For God 
shill bring every work into judgment, with 
ever: secret thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil (Eccle. xii:13, 14). Now 
unto the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, the 
Only Wise God, be Honor and Glory for Ever 
écnd Ever (1 Tim. i:17). 











LABOR AND THE NEWSPAPERS 


T has been the habit of some labor leaders, but 

not all, to complain a great deal about the un. 

“fairness of newspapers in not giving to organizéd 
labor the space to which it is entitled in their news 
and editorial columns. 

It may be, and probably is true, that formerly 
there was ground for the charge in certain sections 
of the country, but even then the newspapers were 
not wholly to blame. Frequently the labor unions 
themselves were responsible for this condition of 
affairs. Reporters were not admitted to their meet- 
ings and when they applied to the officers for infor- 
mation it was refused. The latter were therefore 
compelled to get what they could in a roundabout 
manner, and often the information thus obtained 
was inaccurate and therefore unreliable. 

While conditions have materially changed during 
the last ten years, and there is less hostility on the 
part of labor toward the newsp2pers than formerly, 
it is nevertheless true that difficulty is still exper- 
ienced in securing accurate news about labor. 

Labor is today accorded its proper proportion of 
sy-ce in the columns of the leading dailies. There 
is ro feeling of antagonism against its organizations 
except when they resort to violence or do something 
else that arouses public indiztnation. Labor has its 
rights just as capital has its rights, but it should 
not be forgotten that the public also has rights that 
must be respected by bot. 
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SHORT SIGHTED ECONOMY 


HEN a great manufacturing Concern like 

American Can Company discontinues i 

vertising department and transfers jt; 4 
to other departments it indicates one of th 
things—either that the company has been fotey 
teke the step on account of poor business apj 
necessity of cutting down expenses, or ely } 
decided that the services of trained advertising 
are no longer necessary. 

Business, as everybody knows, has been inf 
dumps in most lines for many months end ya 
manufacturers have been so hard hit that the 
having difficulty in keeping out of the sheriff's igs 
One way of meeting the situation, and the 
adopted by short-sighted executives, is to ot 
advertising appropriation to the bone or ¢ims 
it altogether, the idea being that it is the ersigy 
to reduce expenses. 

Advertising appropriations can best be handy 
men who have been trained in advertising pray 
Bookkeepers are not corpetent to direct 4 
force. We do not consult a civil engineer on f 
cial questions, or a lawyer on diseases, but gp 
those who have specialized on the subject 
which we seek enlightenment because they ané{ 
only are competent to give the information, 

National distributors of merchandise now nee 
the help they can get to start the public buying ag 


They need all the aid that advertising can give t 


—advertising that is written and placed by men 
know how to get 100 per cent value out of it »} 
not a penny will be wasted. 


WISDOM FROM DR. TIGERT 
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ROM a layman, and no less a person than e™@™ 


John J. Tigert, United Stites Commissions 
Education, comes this tribute to newspaper 
vertising : “Importart as are the factors of labors 
material, preduction, marketing and organint 
none of these is as signi‘icart today as advertis 
In 1911 the newspaper was the greatest media 
dvertising and it still stands as such.” 
fhe above was taken from an address deliv 
by Dr. Tigert before the National Educational A 
ciation. Doubtless his remarks impressed upa 
trinds of many teachers whom he addressed 
importance of advertising in general, and of1 
paper advertising in particular. 
which courses of advertising are being establi 
in schools, colleges and universities throughott 
country shows that educators realize that a kw 
ecge of advertising is an essential part of aj 
man’s equipment for business. 
The courses in most of these institutions ate 








practical character and are conducted by teétit 
who have had experience in advertising work. ¥ 


of the universities turn out advertising experts 


more than they turn out experts in law, medicine 
electrical engineering. What they do is to groutll 


stident in the fundamentals and prepare him 
entering the field of advertising practice. 
Newspaper advertising is, no doubt, the most 
ular of all advertising mediums. Everybody 
amounts to much of anything reads the newspaf 
there are many who read nothing else. 





A WONDERFUL PIECE OF WORK 


N° sporting event in modern times was et 


well handled by the newspapers and the 


associations as the Dempsey-Carpentiet fight 


Newark. Eight hundred newspaper men fep 


ing dailies in every part of the world reported 


event and five minutes after it was over the 
was known in London, Paris, Buenos Ayrés 
Madrid. Photographs of scenes 


noon, Such enterprise in covering any news 
and such speed in handling the dispatches bY 
and telephone has never been equalled. The 
devoted to the fight, every line of which 


be set in less than six hours, was a‘naziig © 
New York Times printed 40 columns of dest 


matter and 10 columns of pictures in its 
issue. Every man concerned in reporting the 
event evidently did his level best. 
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OY W. HOWARD, generai mana- 
R.. of the Scripps Newspapers, left 
aly 5 for a month’s trip to San Diego 
wad the Pacific Coast cities. 


w. W. Hawkins, president of the 
United Press Associations, is returning 
p New York this week on the S. S. 
Olympic after a visit‘of several weeks 
England and France. 

sR. Standard has resigned as man- 
ing editor of the St. Louis Times, and 
H. P. Robbins, who has been editor, has 
jo assumed the duties of managing 
editor. Richard Farrington has_ been 
promoted to be news editor. George 
Pollard has resigned as business mana- 
rand his duties will be assumed by 
heads of other departments. 


Prof. W. T. Allison, a well-known lit- 

eaty contributor to western Canadian 
sewspapers, has been operated on at 
Winnipeg for stomach trouble and is 
recovering. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


M. OPPEGARD, in charge of the 
* Associated Press office in St. 
Paul, is taking his vacation at Ely, 


Minn., on Lake Burnside. 


Robert Brugere, of the St. Paul of- 
of the Associated Press, is going 
Fargo, N. D., to work two weeks in 
the office there during the absence of 
the agent on vacation. 

Wiliam F. Sailor, who has been 
inanciai reporter for the St. Paul Dis- 
match-Pioneer Press for several years, 
s resigned and gone into the auto- 
ing business. 


Oscar M. Sullivan, formerly of the 
olumbus Journal, who for some time 
as been head of the industrial branch 
oi the Minnesota department of educa- 
. will now give his entire time to 
ducation and vocational training in 
he same state institution. 


A. L. Evans, of 
atch-Pioneer Press 
larness after 
hrough illness. 
J). Henry Carling, Oxford corre- 
ondent for the Worcester ( Mass.) 
degram, is on a month’s vacation. 


ho 


the St. Paul Dis- 
staff, is again in 


seven months’ idleness 





Miss Winifred Carling, who has been 
m the woman’s staff of the Worcester 
Mass.) Telegram, has resigned because 
ff illness. Her place has been taken 
y Miss Helen Gay. 


Miss Catherine L. Clapp has replaced 
Merbert L. Hoy as Paxton correspon- 
lent for the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
fam at Paxton. Hoy gained fame as 
te man who cooked the President's 
inner in the trenches in France. 


F. Carlton Dole lias replaced William 
H. Dean as Princeton correspondent 
tor the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 


Ralph J. Corcoran has resigned as 
Spencer correspondent for the Worces- 
(Mass.) Telegram. 


' E. Quinlan has been ap- 
inte Warren correspondent for the 
Morcester (Mass.) Telegram, replac- 
m% Thomas E. Henneberry. Thomas 
Fenton, Jr., is covering West Warren. 


Vicor N. Friar, financial editor, 
Robert B. Sibley, Victor L, Stephenson, 
Herbert A. LaDuke and Dennis Landry 
af the editorial department of the Wor- 
ester (Mass.) Telegram have returned 
pom vacations. Day City editor Clin- 
mm P. Rowe and Mrs. Georgianna L. 
“ams, church reporter, have begun 
© weeks’ vacations. 


Vincent 
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J. W. Hart of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Telegram copy desk has resigned. 


John F. Tagan, police reporter on the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram returned 
from his vacation with a bride, Miss 
Leona P. Goldsher of Warwarsing, 
N. Y. The news of the wedding was a 
surprise. The ceremony took place in 
Manchester, N. H. 


Miss Beth Garrett, formerly an em- 
ploye of the San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
press, has become city reporter for the 
Cuero (Tex.) Daily Record. 


Joe Simmons is now a reporter on 
the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. 


N. C. Scully has been made 
graph editor of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News, succeeding N. R. 
Sparks, who resigned -to become tele- 
graph editor of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. 


tele- 


Torrey Ford, whose articles have 
been appearing in the New York Trib- 
une, was married June 29 to Miss 
Elizabeth Olcott of Duluth. Miss Ol- 
cott is a daughter of William J. Olcott, 
president of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, one of the largest mining con- 
cerns on the iron range in northern 
Minnesota. The bridegroom is the son 
of Sewell Ford of New York City, 
short story writer. 

Mrs. Ruth McBride-Kilpatrick, 
ciety editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Telegram, and State Representative W. 
F. D. Kilpatrick, are receiving congratu- 


so- 


lations from their friends. A_ lusty 
son, who arrived last week, is the 
reason. 

W. E. Mann has resigned as editor 


of the Tarpon Springs (Fla.) Leader. 
He is succeeded by Harry Thaw, for 
the past fourteen months business man- 
ager. Sidney L. Angel is associate edi- 
tor and business manager. 


Henry W. Minott, of Gardner, Mass., 


who has been a desk man on the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, has be- 
come county editor of the Worcester 


(Mass.) Telegram. 


Martin R. Durkin, who has been Leo- 
minster correspondent for the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram, has joined the 
rewrite staff of the Boston American. 


Arthur Sullivan has replaced J. Henry 
Doyle as staff correspondent for the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram at North 
Brookfield. 


Alexander Gardner has returned to 
the city staff of the Hartford Times 


after spending a year teaching at 
Pinkerton Academy in New Hamp- 
shire. 

F. E. Roberts, a former Utica news- 


paperman and for several years assist- 
ant secretary and publicity man for the 
New York public service commission, 
has been appointed secretary to the 
commission at a salary of $6,000 a year. 
Mr. Roberts began his newspaper 
career as a reporter on the Utica Her- 
ald and when it was absorbed by the 
Evening Dispatch he joined the staff of 


the Observer as city hall reporter. He 
was later secretary to the mayor of 
Utica. 


E. A. Templeton, once a reporter for 
the Boston Globe and other papers of 
that city, but lately associated with the 
Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune as finan- 
cial editor, is on‘ his farm in Sears- 
mount, Me. Mr. Templeton was spe- 
cial city attorney in charge of the re- 
vision of the provisions of the Duluth 
statutes. 


Samuel M. Gofen, general assignment 
man for the Duluth (Minn.) Her- 
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¢FfOR he’s a jolly good fellow,” and 

he—M. Preston Goodfellow, classi- 

fied advertising manager of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle—says of himself: 

“My schooling was of the usual vari- 


ety, elementary 
and high school 
and later the 
New York Uni- 


versity School of 
Journalism. I 
studied for West 
Point, but the 
ink was too thick 
in my blood. 
Gilbert Evans, 
managing editor 
of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, gave ' me 
my first job in a 
newspaper office. 
I ran the gauntlet of magistrate’s courts, 
civil courts, police trials, coroner’s in- 
quests, generously sprinkled with night 
assignments and other things dear to a 
cub reporter. Later I transferred my 
affections to that charmed circle idolized 
by young and old—the sporting depart- 
ment. A turn at the copy desk followed 
and soon I found myself a full-fledged 
editor. 

“One day Fred M. Knowles, city edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Mail, gave 
me a chance to work in Manhattan. 
I was a copy reader, make-up editor and 
occasionally a special story writer. 
There was then a change of management 
in the Brooklyn Times and I was asked 
to return as city editor. I held that 
position about six years. Then came 
the World War. On my return from 
army life I again took up the duties of 
city editor, but short'y after was given 
an opportunity to learn something of the 
business end of the newspaper, paying 
particular attention to the circulation 
and mechanical features. 

“I returned to my first 
Brooklyn Eagle, in January, 1921, 
classified advertising manager, having 
been convinced of the great possibilities 
of classified advertising for a paper of 
international reputation in a field where 
more than two million people make their 
homes.” 





M. 


Preston GoopFrELLow 


the 


as 


love, 


ald, has been made assistant city editor 
of that paper. 
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THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
OSEPH CASHMAN, business mana- 
ger of the Wall Street Journal, sailed 
for Europe this week on a visit of sev- 
eral months. 


James Buchanan, auditor of the Win- 
nipeg Free Press, was married on June 
30 to Miss Lulu Leslie. Mr. Buchanan 
was presented by his office associates 
with a silver service and a cut glass 
vase. 

R. L. Staunton has resigned from the 
advertising staff of Epiror & PusLisHer. 
He will take a short vacation and has 
not announced his plans for the future. 


F. J. Markey, eastern representative 
of the Chicago Tribune Syndicate, left 
New York this week on a trip through 
New England. 


R. I. E. Dunn, advertising manager 
of the Dallas (Tex.) Journal, and Miss 
Gladys Gwendolyn Koerner, were mar- 
ried in Dallas at noon last Wednesday. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunn left for a brief 
wedding trip in Colorado, after which 
they will make their home in Dallas. 

Charles W. Wiles has resigned as ad- 
vertising reanager of the Webster 
(Mass.) Times, to go with a_ stock 
brokerage concern at Worcester. 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 


ISS ALICE AVERY, advertising 

manager of Aloe’s, St. Louis, was 
married there recently to James H. 
Gentles. 


Arthur A. Poss has resigned as Cleve- 
land representative of Lumber, St. Louis, 
to enter the employment agency busi- 
ness in St. Louis. 


Ralph Caplan has resigned.as assist- 
ant advertising manager for Famous & 
Barr Company, St. Louis, to become ad- 
vertising manager for Sonnenfeld’s, St. 
Louis, who operate a chain of women’s 
wear stores. 


R. Fullerton Place, editor of the Mid- 
Continent Banker, has been appointed 
chairman of the publicity committee of 
the City Club of St. Louis. 


John A. Cleary, advertising manager 
of the Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
has resigned to associate himself with 
R. H. Collins, who will bring out a new 
automobile in the fall. Mr. Cleary was 
formerly a reporter on Philadelphia 
newspapers. 
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SNAP JUDGMENT, FEW FACTS, 
EDITORS’ FAULT 


(Continued from page 9) 











Englishmen, who were by _ instinct 
friendly to Lenin, had acted in the par- 
tisan spirit which has animated the edi- 
torial writers of the United States. 
Would they have brought back the truth, 
which damned the Russian Government 
in the eyes of democratic, freedom lov- 
ing people? Would they not have been 
led by their sympathies to minimize the 
evils of Soviet rule and magnify the 
theoretical blessings? 

What our editorial writers did on a 
grand scale in dealing with Russia, they 
do to a varying degree in every field of 
editorial discussion. In the field of met- 
ropolitan journalism it can be explained 
only on the score of laziness, vanity or 
general incompetence. The worst in- 
competent in the newspaper business is 
the man who is so sure he knows every- 
thing that he doesn’t take the trouble to 
learn anything. 

However, there is another exp!anation 
for the incompetence of a large share 
of editorial opinion. The small news- 
paper, with a small and overworked 
staff, almost invariably bites off more 
than it can chew. It wishes to appear an 
authority on subjects which its editorial 
writer has no time to study. The aim is 


legitimate, for this is a small world, 
and its affairs concern the hamlet as 
well as the great city. The editorial 


page of the small newspaper has a sin- 
cerity, a frankness and a bluntness about 
it which would make its opinion on 
_world affairs especially valuable if they 
had a proper background of knowledge. 
But how can such a background be ob- 
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tained when one man writes the edito- 
rials, directs the news department and 
perhaps furnishes the wherewithal for 
the payroll? 

Take any editorial writer in the coun- 
try, load him with the responsibilities of 
complete management of a small daily, 
and as soon as the current of world 
affairs takes a new turn his judgment 
will be impaired by lack of information. 
The. “what you can” editorial in this 
case will be turned into a “what you 
can’t” editorial. I hope that in the 
evolution of the country newspaper, the 
tendency will be toward better prepara- 
tion in the editorial department rather 
than a restriction of range, but some 
remedy is necessary for a situation in 
which the reach of the editorial writer 
too greatly exceeds his grasp. ‘ 

It is hard to get through with the 
“What” of the editorial. However, we 
have reached “what you will.” The 
“what you will” editorial represents the 
excursions of the editorial writer into 
the byways of life. He may exploit 
some of his hobbies, but not sufficiently 
to make them recognizable as hobbies. 
He may speculate, ruminate, cogitate, 
agitate—philosophize, moralize, theorize, 
satirize—in short, he may enjoy him- 
self, and think how much the world 
is missing because he has no working 
connection with the book publishers, the 
play produeers or Col. Lorimer of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The “what you dare” editorial is the 
measure of the editorial writer’s cour- 
age, confidence, strength, ze2l and sound 
judgment. In speaking of it, I assume 
that there is essential harmony between 
the editorial writer and his employer. 
If there is not, the sooner one of them 
leaves the better, and there little 
doubt as to the identity of the one who 
will take his departure. The only toler- 


is 
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able conflict between a newspaper owner 
and an editorial writer is in the distance 
ecch is willing to go in the same direc- 
tion. If they are pulling in opposite 
directions, any victory the editorial 
writer may win, in upholding his views, 
will be part of a larger defeat, for the 
knowledge that his views are looked 
upon with disfavor will restrict the scope 
of his work and destroy his enthusiasm 
for it. 

The relationship between publisher and 
employe tends to settle itself. There 
are few newspapers which expect an edi- 
torial writer to violate his conscience, 
and a writer who will do so has no con- 
science to violate. Editorial writers 
naturally gravitate toward newspapers 
with whose policies they are in sym- 
pathy. The personal equation of editor 
and publisher is easily satisfied. 

Underlying this relationship, however, 
is the fact that capital is inherently con- 
servative and devoted to the popular 
practice of self-preservation. The news- 
paper is capital, with some of its pre- 
judices and all of fears. Capital 
invariably says to the editorial writer, 
“thus far and no farther.” “Thus far” 
may mean no farther than the New 
York Times or as far as the New York 
Globe, but the limitation exists every- 
where. And not a word from the man- 
agement may be necessary to express it. 
In fact, the owners of the newspaper 
may rebel at the limitation more keenly 
than anybody else. But it is inherent 
in the. newspaper business, and there is 
danger that it will destroy the editorial 
page. 

This limitation grows out of the de- 
pendence of the newspaper upon adver- 
tising and circulation. We like to say 
that no advertiser can dictate the edi- 
torial policy of a newspaper. That 
the truth. No self-respecting newspaper 


its 


1s 





will allow its policies to be Controlled j, 
an advertiser. Any attempt to cm, 
them will be resisted and resisted 
ually. But what the advertiser can, 
do, advertising does. ‘ 

It is utter nonsense to claim that 
news and editorial columns of OUF ney 
papers are operated without Tegand 5 
the advertising revenues of the 
Show me the American NEWSpPaper thy 
would conduct the same kind of acm, 
paign against department stores tha + 
does against coal dealers and I wi} shop 
you a candidate for a receivership 

This situation carries its own Temely 
to a certain degree—a degree ae 
enough to save the usefulness Of the 
editorial page and even give Watriy 
for a little boastfulness about indepen 
ence. The independent, COUTagEoR 
newspaper finds favor with the pj 
whose interests it upholds, and pubis 
favor makes it valuable as an adv. 
tising medium. That is why advertising 
control is subtle, never direct. [ft isa 
greater evil than newspaper men fk 
to admit, yet a lesser evil than migs 
bé anticipated. Through the “what yp 
dare” editorial, the editorial page dy. 
lenges the influence of advertising, by} 
is a fight in which good judgment jx 
necessary as valor. 

The average newspaper, I believe, hy 
infinitely more fear of its subscribes 
than of its advertisers. The publ 
fickle and its wrath is destructive, }j 
run counter to the popular view 5 
often dangerous and almost always 
pleasant, to run with it is pleasant af 
profitable. Many newspapers, like som 
politicians—perhaps I should say liked 
politicians—strive only to guess whatte 
people are thinking and say it for the 
To do so requires ability, but my 
goes off to the editor who has coun 
and skill enough to weather an adver 
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le without hauling down eo — He 
must know how to say w at he wants 
guy, aad when to say. 

The “When” of the editorial is impor- 
tant enough at all times. In nearly all 
ases the life of the editorial depends 
gpon its timeliness, and in some cases 
the life of the editor might depend upon 
its untimeliness. The editorial writer 
must take account of public opinion, 
een if he defies it, and especially he 
must take account of its intensity. He 
must use sound judgment and build from 
experience. An editorial which on one 
day would create a storm of resentment 
might force itself to acceptance by an 
ywilling public a day later. The public 
ractions to an editorial running coun- 
ter to the emotion of the period is like 
fre—you can best appreciate it by get- 
ting scorched a time of two. But don’t 
gart an editorial fire in a high wind. 

With all this time devoted to the 
“What” of the editorial, and the “When” 
thrown in, you must be wondering how 
jong I will keep you on those other 
conjunctions, “Why” and “How.” 

Let us summon “Why.” 

Why is an editorial? I am asking 
that question, not answering it, and I 
move its postponement until we have 
disposed of that equally puzzling inter- 
rogatory concerning the hen. 

But even if the editorial falls short 
of its mission, even if it is effective in 
mobilizing public opinion rather than in 
moulding it, even if so much editorial 
dfort is wasted through triviality and 
lak of perception, still the editorial 
page represents an aspiration, an aspira- 
tion toward something more than the 
mere business of getting out a news- 
paper for profit. If the American peo- 
ple ever definitely establish the ideal 
of public service in the newspapers—for 
the people alone can establish it—then 
we may with confidence answer the ques- 
tion, “Why is an editorial?” 

In dealing with the “How” of the 
editorial, I am merely going to state a 
few maxims which I know are good 
because I have violated every one of 
them. 

Write clearly. 

Be concise. 

Every unnecessary word obscures the 
thought. 

A thought obscurely expressed had 
letter not be expressed at all—it will 
then consume no white paper. 

Don't use long, unfamiliar words ex- 
cept for humorous purposes. 

Don't try to show how much more 
you know than your readers. Those 
who know more than you do will laugh 
a you, the rest will get mad. 

Don't state a proposition in the first 
paragraph and prove it by repeating it 
in the second and third. Repetition is 
the mark of an empty brain. 

Write all the editorials you want to 
while angry, but throw them into the 
waste basket. 

_ You can tell an angry man by his writ- 
ig as easily as a drunken man by his 
Walk. 

Anger impairs the judgment, paralyzes 
the understanding and imparts a fatal 
felicity in stirring up the reader’s anger 
¥ainst you, while most often anger 
appears to be a confession of defeat. 

; Write vehemently only when you are 
on the popular side. 

Good humor is your best asset when 
you are on the unpopular side. 
jSarcasm occasionally the most 
tlective and always the most dangerous 
of editorial weapons. 

Satire is the finest form of the edi- 
oral art. To make the average news- 
baper reader appreciate it, knock him 
down, choke him into insensibility, and 
‘minister it with a cold chisel and 
a ax, 


1s 


An editorial should have a beginning, 
a middle and an end, but start in the 
middle. 

Two long editorials in one issue is 
one too many. 

One column of editorial written to 
fit the news is better than two columns 
written to fit the page. 

It is easier to say nothing with many 
words than with few. 

Don’t touch the Three R’s—rattle- 
snakes, race and religion. 

Don’t think an idea must be good be- 
cause you thought of it, or bad because 
somebody else did. 

When you get through—quit. 





NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


AND CLUBS 


The grand prize in the floral parade 
of the Portland Rose Festival, an annual 
carnival that is famous throughout the 
country, was won by a float entered by 
the Portland Ad Club. The award was 
the purple ribbon for first honors and 
a purse of $500. 





The Mid-West Circulation Managers’ 
Association, which was organized at its 
first convention on June 6th, 1918, at 
Wichita, Kan., will hold a convention in 
St. Joseph, September-7. This associa- 
tion takes in Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. The offi- 
cers of the association are: President, 
Sidney D. Long, manager of business 
and circulation, Wichita Eagle; vice- 
president, J. A. Mathews, Bear Cat Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.; secretary, 
W. W. Rhoads, Kansas City; directors, 
Arthur T. Butler, Wichita Beacon; W. 
Boeshans, St. Joseph Gazette; Roy 
Bailey, Salina Journal; K. P. Frederick, 
Lincoln Journal. A complete program 
covering the important circulation prob- 
lems will be prepared and carried out-at 
this convention. W. Boeshans, of the 
St. Joseph Gazette, promises an enter- 
tainment program that will not interfere 
with the discussions and papers on cir- 
culation work. 


The Junior Advertising Club of St. 
Louis has installed new officers as fol- 
lows: C. A. Chase, president; P. H. 
Hitchcock, first vice-president; W. W. 
Teskey, second vice-president; D. H. 
Fleischer, third vice president; W. E. 
Barrett, treasurer, and George C. 
Nagel, secretary. 

The Junior Advertising Club of Des 
Moines was started June 29 with 21 
members. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, W. F. Carley; vice- 


president, F. E. McCray;  secretary- 
treasurer, Thomas Gabrio; recording 
secretary, R. P. Hahnen; governors, 
Rex V. Lentz, Earl Hammer, Philip 


Jarnagin, Ben Hoenig, V. M. Vance. 


New Canaan was host to the members 
of the Connecticut Editorial Associa- 
tion on their annual summer outing last 
week, entertaining the editors from 
noon until midnight. Governor Lake, 
on the first visit to New Canaan ever 
made by a state executive, addressed the 
newspaper men and citizens of the town 
and planted a ten-year-old beech tree 
near the public square. Addresses were 
also made by John H. Rodemeyer, 
President O. S. Freeman of the asso- 
ciation, Major George C. Woodruff and 
Senator Nehemiah Candee. 


Free Press Opens Baby Camp 
The Detroit Free Press’s Sixteenth 
Annual Fresh Air Camp for poor chil- 
dren opened June 30, at Sylvan Lake. 
Two weeks of fun and good food will 
he provided the. little guests. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Addison Advertising Agency, !4 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. eported to have 
secured account of A. Washburn Sons, nurs- 
ery, Bloomington, III. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with papers that 
have rotogravure sections for Eastford Camps 
Corporation, 1834 Broadway, New York. e- 
ported to have secured account of Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Barrrows & Richardson, Drexel Bidg., 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with newspapers 
in New York and vicinity for Curtainless 
Shower Company, “Kenney Shower,” New 
York. 

Georrge Batten Company, 38! 4th avvenue, 
New York. Has secured account of Julius 
Kayser & Co., gloves, etc., 353 4th avenue, 
New York. 


Biddle Agency, !2th and Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia. Again placing orders with news- 
papers for Richardson & Robbins Company, 
“7. ” canned chicken and plum pudding. 
Dover, Del. 

Biow Company, Inc., 116 West 32d street, 
New York. Reported to have secured account 
of S. Glemby & Sons, Inc., hair net, 12 East 
22d street, New York. ave secured account 
of Peggy Paige, dresses, 18 West 32d street, 
New York. 

A. J. Cohen, 1493 Broadway, New York, 
Placing orders with newspapers for Stokes 
Carburetor Company, 133d street and Willis 
avenue, New York. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, !8 West 34th 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers for Carlisle Tire Corporation, Stamford, 
Conn., and 620 5th avenue, New York. 

Cowen Company, 50 Union square, New 
York. Placing copy with newspapers for 
Lever Brothers, “Lite Buoy” soap, Cambridge, 

H. Cross Company, 


Mass. 

street, Philadelphia, Placing advertising of 
Bethlehem Laboratories, “‘Hyclorite.” 

_ George S. De Rouville, Albany County Sav- 
ings Bank Bidg., Albany, N. Y Placing or- 
ders with New England newspapers for Bever- 
we Company, cereal beverage, Rochester, 


214 South 12th 


Gardiner & Wells Company,, 150 Madison 
avenue, New York. Reported again making 
newspaper contracts for National Biscuit Com- 
pany, “‘Uneeda Biscuits,” New York. 

Geyer-Dayton Advertising Company, Day- 
ton Savings & Trust Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
Making 1,000-line contracts with newspapers 
for Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
Dayton. 

Grevve Advertising Agency, New Hamm 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. Placing orders with 
newspapers for Minnesota Pen Company, 245 
West 4th street, St. Paul. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 217 Broadway, 
New York. Placing account of Asbury Mills, 
“Annette Kellerman” bathing suits, 200 5th 
avenue, New York. 


E. M. Hoopes Adwartioine Agency, Equit- 
able Bidg., Wilmington, Del. Again placing 
orders with newspapers for Johnston, Hollo- 
way & Co., medicine, 1730 Spring Garden 
street, Philadelphia. 

Ralph H. Jones Company, First National 
Bank Bldg., Cincinnati. Placing account of 
Icy Hot Bottle Company, 122 West 2d street. 
Cincinnati. 

Lincoln Advertising Agency, 31! 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account of Ozonated 
Beverage Corporation, 
“Broadway, New York. 

Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th avenue, 
New York. Reported to be placing orders 
with newspapers, copy to start in the fall, for 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, “Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner,” Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lyddon & Hanford Company, 42 East ave- 


flavoring extracts, 487 


nue, Rochester, N. Y., and 200 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing account of Pectin Sales 


Company, “Certo” beverage, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. K. McCann Company, 6! Broadway, 
New York. Placing account of Morgan Chem- 
ical Company, insecticides and disinfectants, 
39 Broadway, New York. 

Eugene McGuckin Company, !21!! Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Reported placing the ad- 
vertising of Splitdorf Electrical Company, 
Newark, N. J., and Vim Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Theo. F. MacManus, Inc., 82 Haricock ave- 
nue, East, Detroit. Placing orders with news- 
papers that have rotogravure sections for 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Company, Ionic, 
Mich. 

Marks Advertising Company, 45 West 
34th street, New York. Again placing orders 
with newspapers for Rieser & Co., “Venida” 
Hair net, 100 5th avenue, New York. 

Herbert M. Morris Advertising ency, 
North American Bldg., Philadelphia. lacing 
udvertising of Schlores Delicatessen Company, 
“Schlores Mayonnaise,” Philadelphia. 


Morse International Agency, 449 4th ave- 


nue, New York. Reported will make up list 
of newspapers during July for Hampton 
Shops, furniture, etc., 18 Easte $Qtheystreet, 
New York, 


Northwestern Advertising Agency, Essex 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. Will place orders with 
Northwest newspapers for Chicker Insecticide 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., when company ob- 
tains distribution, 
Ca Advertisin, 
Court street, Boston. Reported to have se- 
cured account of Tyler Rubber Company, 
‘Tyrian Cord,” Andover, Mass. 


Agency, 1 
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Harry Porter Company, 
street, New York. Reported will shortly place 
orders with newspapers for U. S. Shipping 
Board, Washingon, B fad 
_ Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
for Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, N > 
Placing orders with New York City newspa- 
pers only for Kool Shave Company, shaving 
cream, New York. 


Philip Ritter Company, !85 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Reported has secured account 
of C. O. Baring, “Minneapolis Heat Regula 
tor,” Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Rose-Martin Company, 1!400° Broadway, 
New York. Placing advertising of S. Fer- 
nandez & Co. and E. Regensburg & Son, “Ad- 
miration” cigars, New York, and Tampa, Fla. 

Franklin P. Shumway Company. 433 
Washington street, Boston. Again placing or- 
ders with newspapers for Glastonbury Knitting 
Company, Addison, Conn. 

Fred N. Sommer, 810 Broad street, Newark, 
N. J. Placing orders with newspapers for 
Gilbert J. Easton, “Easton’s Mayonnaise,” 
Newark, N. J. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Again placing orders 
for Lever Brothers, “Lux.” “Rinso,” etc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles H. Touzalin 
Bldg.. Chicago. Reported will use newspavers 
for Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, “Sun- 
beam Iron Products,” Chicago 

George W. Tryon, Times Bldg., New York. 
Making trade deals for Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York. 

Van Patten, Inc., 50 East 42d street, New 
York. Reported to have secured account of 
American Druggist Syndicate, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Carl S. von Poettgen, Inc., Kresge Bldg., 
Detr it. Will handle the following accounts: 
Utilities Chemical Company, “Jazz-It,” clean- 
ing compound, Detroit, and Household Prod- 
ucts Company, “Snowwhite” cleaning com- 
pound, Detroit. 

Vredenburgh-K dy Company, !7! Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Placing orders with 
newspapers for Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany, belts and buckles, Rochester, N. Y. 
Arthur Woodward, |!476 Broadway, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers for 
Martinique Hotel, Broadway and 32d street, 
New York. 


15 West 44th 


Agency, Tribune 











PROMOTION IDEAS 








The Buffalo Times took advantage of 
the opening of a new aviation field in 
Buffalo to make deliveries by air of a 
large portion of its Western New York 
edition for that day. Tonawanda, 
Niagara Falls, Medina and Lockport 
were the cities to which airplane de- 
liveries were made. 

The Superior (Wis.) Telegram has 
for a number of years developed circu- 
lation through writing up towns in 
Northern Wisconsin. Usually the news- 
paper devotes an entire page to a town 
in Wisconsin, telling of its agricultural 
progress, its commerce, the opportuni- 
ties it offers to investors, and similar 
information. The spécial correspondent 
who writes the stories is also a busi- 
ness circulation man. He also arranges 
for a correspondent to send news to the 
Telegram regularly after the first big 
story. 

The Winnipeg Tribune is operating a 
“flower car.” Citizens who have flow- 
ers to spare in their gardens are asked 
to notify the Tribune office and a car 
calls so many days a week and gathers 
the blooms, which are taken to the hos- 
pitals. 

The St. Paul Daily News announces 
two contests in one for the children’s 
page, for cash prizes. The contestants 
are to send in written descriptions of 
interesting personal experiences or try 
their hand at funny stories, or both. 

The Winnipeg Free Press is running 
a camera contest, offering prizes to- 
talling $30 a week, the first prize being 
$10. Winning pictures are published on 
the Free Press picture page. Nearly 
200 pictures a week are being received. 

A “missing letter” contest in a page 
of gmall ads is being conducted by the 
Winnipeg Tribune. Two different 
pages are published and prizes are 
given to those discovering the missing 
letters and sending in their answers in 
the most novel or artistic fofm. Ads 
of small shops. make up the bulk of the 
contest pages. : 
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MINNESOTA EDITORS AT 
DULUTH 
City at Head of Lakes and Mesaba Iron 
Range Will Be Inspected in Four- 


Day Business and Pleasure 
Session, July 21-24 





“You are imvited to go to Duluth, 
Minn., and cool off with the editors and 
publishers of Minnesota, July 21-22-23- 
24, and visit the wonderful Mesaba Iron 
Range, Jay Cooke State Park, and Clo- 
quet at the head of the ‘unsalted seas’” 
states an announcement concerning the 
annual outing of the editors of north- 
ern Minnesota. Meetings of the Range 
Press Club have been held to prepare 
for the outing, as well as by Duluth 
newspaper men, together with the con- 
vention and publicity bureaus of the 
Duluth Commercial Club. The program 
and itinerary follows: 

Wednesday, July 20—Meet at Duluth 
at 6:30 P. M. Distribution of badges. 
Banquet. 

Thursday, July 21—Drive over Du- 
luth’s boulevard and through Superior, 
in the morning. In the evening, ban- 
quet at the Duluth Commercial Club, 
followed by addresses by Rome G. 
Brown, president of the Minneapolis 
Tribune; Major Harrison Fuller, assist- 
ant managing editor St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, and N. J. Holmberg, 
Minnesota Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Friday, July 22—Leave 9 A. M. for 
a trip on the range. 

Saturday, July 23—Leave Duluth on a 
special train in the morning. Auto tour 
of the Mesaba Range. Arrive in Duluth 
at midnight. Included as speakers will 
be H. C. Hotaling, executive and field 
secretary of the National Editorial As- 
sociation; Will Wilke, chairman of 
transportation committee World’s Press 
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Congress, Honolulu; G. L. Caswell, field 
secretary of the lowa Press Association. 
Sunday, July 24—Boat ride on Lake 


Superior and St. Louis River. Me- 
morial services for the late Michael 
Dowling will be held, led by J. R. 


Landy of the Olivia Times, past-presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation. Return to Duluth early in the 
afternoon. 


Oldest Iowa Editor Dead 


Cepir Rapips, la, July 6—Capt. 
Stephen W. Rathburn, believed at his 
retirement about a year ago to be the 
oldest active editor in Iowa, died today 
of old age in Marion, in his 82d year. 
Capt. Rathburn was born in Mechanics- 
ville, May 20, 1840, and during his youth 
studied law. In 1864 he moved to Mar- 
ion and purchased the Register, which 
he edited until his advancing age a year 
ago forced him to suspend it. 





KANSAS INDUSTRY GAINED 
BY LABOR COURT 


(Continued from page 5) 





and clothing, mining of fuel and trans- 
portation of these substances) specified 
in Section 3 of the Act of 1920 are af- 


fected with a public interest, and. so 
declared. The declaration did not make 
them so. Whether they are or not de- 


pends on their relation to public inter- 
est. Without presenting the facts of 
which the court takes judicial knowl- 
edge concerning the peculiar relation 
the product of the Kansas coal mines 
bears to the state’s fuel supply, and 
without discussing further the peculiar 
conditions under which production is ac- 
complished, the court concludes the busi- 
ness of producing coal bears an intimate 
relation to the public peace, good order, 
health and welfare; that such business 
is affected with a public interest; and 
that such business may be regulated, to 











the end that reasonable continuity and 
efficiency of production may be main- 
tained. 

“The mills of Kansas stand today ‘at 
the gateway of commerce’ more promi- 
nently that did private elevators forty- 
five years ago. Great packing plants, 
belonging to what the Federal Trade 
Commission calls the ‘Big Five’ are lo- 
cated in Kansas. Many smaller packing 
companies operate plants within the 
state, and the meat-packing industry ef- 
fectively dominates not only a food sup- 
ply, but one of the great industries of 
the state—the live stock industry. There 
are other reasons for regulation, which 
need not be specified because the issues 
in this case involve production of fuel 
only; but the manufacture of food 
products is mentioned to show the pre- 
carious ground on which the state 
stands in respect to its supply of the 
necessities of life in case of emergency.” 

After the exponents of the “sacred” 
rights of “private” property read this 
opinion of the court their smile faded 
out and their delusion that this law 
was intended only for one class was 
dispelled. The Supreme Court found 
that the law had teeth on both upper 
and lower jaws. 

There are, of course, other points 
that will be brought up from time to 
time on the Kansas Industrial Court Law 
by one side or the other. The present 
case will undoubtedly be appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but for the purpose of delaying execu- 
tion of judgment on Howat and _ his 
associates rather than any belief that 
the supreme judicial tribunal of the na- 
tion will find materially differently than 
was found by the supreme judicial tri- 
bunal of the state. 


The law creating the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations has become a 
permanent part of. the development of 
the law of the land. Courts move 
slowly and sometimes ponderously, and 
their course is not always a_ straight 


, 





one, but they seldom take a step 
ward in their interpretation of the nm. 
lations necessary to. control the con. 
plex economic development Which fg; 
grown up in our modern times, 
There is a great deal that might |, 
said about the Kansas Court of Indy: 
trial Relations which would interes 
the reader, but the editor of Eom | 
PUBLISHER is jealous of his space ani 
was careful to warn the, writer not 4 
encroach on his good nature. Theref,, 
this story must be brought to an ei 
A brief reference to the second Doin 
stated in the lead of this story ~ 
be of interest. . 
In 1919 the Kansas coal fields Pt 
duced 5,400,312 tons of coal. In jy 
the same fields produced 6,130,341 tog 
The number of miners employed ; 
1920 was not quite so large as in 19 
The frequent and ever  recutry 
strikes under the Howat system ¢ 
mine-union government drove a gre 
number of miners to fields where th 
could be more steadily employed, by 
those remaining in the Kansas fied 
found an opportunity to labor 202 ds 
in 1920 as against 122.7 days in 1919, 
At the time of the creation of th 
Court of Industrial Relations the wok 
of administering the laws and regyh. 
tions of the Public Utilities Commissig 
devolved upon the Industrial Cogr 
The recent legislature, however, p 
created the Public Utilities Commissig, 
thus relieving the Industrial Court ¢ 
the great burden of that work and lew. 
ing it free to function as a body dealing 
only with the industrial questions tht 
arise in Kansas. In its present fom 
the Industrial Court will have amb 
time to give thought and study to the 
questions which was not possible i 
the first year of its existence and ther 
fore a career of still greater usefulnes 


is confidently expected by those wh 


watch the court with great interest. 
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Middle Western Branch 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, IIl. 











We are only satisfied when YOU are convinced that the 
Intertype is built to give maximum production economically 
at all times and to permanently merit your satisfaction. 


INTERTYPE. CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF “THE BETTER MACHINE” 
General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Southern Branch 
160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Repr 





_ Pacific Coast Branch 
86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


A Practical Demonstration for YOU 


Before you buy your next line casting composing machine, we want to 
introduce you to the users of over 5,000 Intertypes. 

You should be fortified with first hand information as to why the Inter- 
type is the most satisfactory and most dependable line casting composing 
machine offered the trade to-day. 
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SAP and SALT 


By BERT MOSES 


Something For Your Paper That Is Distinctly Good and New 


0 writer of this day surpasses Bert Moses too much language. It is amazing to note how _ ning “Sap and Salt” you can cut out a large 
in the fine art of condensation. His many words are employed by writers to say part of other features, and supply your readers 
ability to summarize a truth or pillory nothing. Bert Moses’ stuff thus represents 4 with something infinitely more uplifting, en- 
an abuse is recognized everywhere. He sincere: attempt to correct this common fault. _ tertaining and helpful. 
yes the cream and the scum of civilization float- It supplies a practical remedy to reduce the “Sap and Salt” is supplied in lots of six in- 
ing on the surface, and reduces them to language _— size of newspapers, which have been too big stallments a week, in mat form, each installment 
that the average intellect can grasp. He for years and are still getting bigger. By run- occupying 814 inches deep across two columns. 


puts life up in small packages, 
and thus makes it more easy to as- 
imilate than in carload lots. When 





be gets up from a session with the 
ink bottle, he is standing in language 
wp to his knees that has been dis- 
carded as irrelevant, inconsequential, 
immaterial and superfluous. 


Bert Moses has been writing epi- 
gams, aphorisms, apothegms and 
portable wisdom for a quarter of a 
century. His work has a distinct and 
invigorating flavor. His style is his 
own, and it is a style that soothes, 
sings or sideswipes, as the occasion 
may seem to require. 


got Copyright 'e1r by Bert Moses Sap-snd-Selt-in-tha- Woods, Ashiend,Orepor, 


@MGivilization seems to be 
costinp, more than it is worth, 


GA woman likes 
. hothing, better. ah 


vo a — 













Bert Moses knows the human heart. 
He knows the joys, the griefs, the dis- 
appointments, the hatreds, the jeal- 
wsies, the hopes, the ambitions, the 
waknesses, the pride, the damfool- 

















ishness of the average son and daugh- Gl) The high cost of 


tof God. He has bumped into life living is due to the cost of eatin 
from every direction of the compass, and wearing, more than is necessary r 
and has passed through so many fires plain comfort. 


if experience that he is covered with 
oy @There is but one way to prow, end that 


He has watched the cream and iS by associating with other people 


wum of civilization rise to the top, : ‘ 
ad he has skimmed them off and who gknow things that baa don't. 


witten it down on paper in epigram- 
matic form. His work makes a spe- 
tes of popular reading that is en- 
joyed by perhaps a greater part of 
ihe public than any other one form 
of literature. 
; Bert Moses calls his stuff “Sap and 
Salt,” which means anything and ev- 
tything you care to make it. “Sap 
and Salt” is hand-lettered and illus- 
ited in a fetching way, so that its @ I 
th 













@ When love 
runs into a demand 
for cash 
it runs out. 








t is av of the laws of the trade 
at many must Ro down in order 
that’ a few may 


Wit and wisdom can both be read 
and seen. 

ih “Sap and Salt” you get a combi- 
uation of all the 57 varieties of ‘feat- 


ues now being supplied by the four- a EZ HECK SAYS: 


id-forty syndicates. You , 

s . get ser- ad 

mons, stories, politics, society, his- <A Somehow or \ 

try, science, agriculture, humor, ae other whiskers 
ns, philosophy, rel 1OMy. com- { {310 always seem to 


ment, law, medicine (inc ing rem- ih : u" 
i : } icrobes. 
ties for the meddler’s itch), and suppest m $ 


Yau get them boiled down and put 
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A sample installment is shown on 
this page. It is a distinct improve- 
ment over most of the illustrated 
features running in the papers today, 
The stuff has spine and guts. There 
is nothing soft or flabby about it. 
A backbone holds the language up- 
right. 

“Sap and Salt” is offered for sale 
to one newspaper in a city. Its price 
depends upon the size of the city 
where used and will be quoted upon 
application. Proofs of a number of 
installments will be sent to those 
interested. 


“Sap and Salt” is created out in 
the depths of a virgin forest in Ore- 
gon, where the trees lift their sway- 
ing tops 200 or 300 feet toward the 
shining sun. The spot is called 
Sap-and-Salt-in-the-Woods, and_ is 
located six miles up the canyon from 
Ashland. Jesse Winburn, the well- 
known New York advertising man, 
took the scenery there and put in its 
midst the most beautiful place in 
America to live. He is associated, 
with Moses in the corporation dis- 
tributing “Sap and Salt.” 

The polluting hand of modern 
society has not yet desecrated the 
beautiful handiwork of the Creator 
at Sap-and-Salt-in-the-Woods. Here 
Moses works with head, heart and 
hand, putting up in capsules the 
truth as he sees it. Here is heard no 
whistle of the traffic cop, no clanging 
of the ambulances, no diseased music 
at diseased dances, no turbulent trol- 
leys, no shuffling of a million feet 
seeking the dirty dollar. Here the 
stink of exploding gasoline and the 
smell of the money-mad mob do not 
clog the nostrils. All this peaceful 
environment is reflected in the clean 
philosophy, humor, wit, sarcasm, 
irony and comment of “Sap and 
Salt.” And if you want it for your 
paper, suppose you send a letter to 
SAP AND SALT BY BERT MOSES, 
ANG, Ashland, Qregon, or perhaps 
you had better telegraph. 


(Note: A few good men are wanted to 
sell this feature to the newspapers. There 
is real money in it for the right folks. If 
interested, write to the above address.) 


Editor & Publisher for July 9, 1921 














WISCONSIN 





AN EXPANDING MARKET 


Wisconsin is a developing market. 


Her 


industries are expanding in the commodities 


that are produced. 


Wisconsin ranks second in the Union in the 


manufacturing of farm implements. 


Wisconsin is the fourth state in the produc- 


tion of automobiles. 


A sure sign of prosperity is the increase in 


capital investment and bank deposits. 


Each 


report shows Wisconsin increasing rapidly 


its wealth and this prosperity should be an 


incentive to National Adverti 


sers. 


Here is one state that daily newspapers will 


carry your message 


assure you sales. 


into the homes and 








*Appleton Post-Crescent 

*Beloit News 

Eau Claire Leader-Telegram. . 
*Fond du Lac Reporter 

*Green Bay Press Gazette... .. 
eg TTT eee 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. . 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal 
TMilwaukee Journal 
tMilwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
Racine Journal-News ...... 


*Superior Telegram ....... 


ttSuperior (Wis.) Sunday Times... ...(S), 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 


Circula- 
tion 


7,760 
7,937 
8,603 
5,538 
10,183 
5,858 
12,423 
15,119 
112,649 
91,016 
76,611 
74,398 
8,113 
17,973 
10,000 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


ttPublishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
tPublishers’ Statement, June 1, 1921. 

















WHAT OUR READERS SAY 





Mr. McCone Endeavors to Explain 
Burrato, N. Y., June 27, 1921. 


To Epitor & PusutsHer: A friend has mailed 
me a clipping from the Muskegon Chronicle, 
in which there appears what is represented 
to be a reprint of an editorial published in 
your publication under date of June 11th. 

I am inclined to doubt the authenticity of at 
least the alleged publication date of same, be- 
cause we receive your paper here at the office, 
and neither my Secretary or our Managing 
Editor recall having seen any such editorial 
in the Epitror & PuBLISHER. 

In the event that same is an authentic 
reprint of your writings I beg to ask you upon 
what grounds you base what amounts to a 
libelous attack upon the writer? Can it be 
that same is based upon the misleading articles 
that appeared in the Muskegon Chronicle on 
last June 4th and 6th? If so, I beg to offer 
you the following information: 

On May 20th, 1920, the writer delivered an 
address to the members and guests of the 
Employers’ Association in the City of Muske- 
gon, upon the occasion of what I recall to 
have been the celebration of the completion of 
their first year as an organization, and at that 
time and place, Mr. McCrea, editor of the 
Muskegon Chronicle, was present at the same 
table with the writer, and all during the 
course of the address that I delivered—in 
which I spoke of the censorship of the press 
and made an offer of $10,000 for copies of 
newspapers containing unqualified endorsement 
of the open-shop principle, Mr. McCrae sat 
directly in front of me, not five feet away 

At the conclusion of my address the chair- 
man of the meeting announced that anyone 
inclined to doubt my statements or to differ 
with them, could have the floor—and no one 
responded. Following this the chairman an- 
nounced that questions could be asked of the 
speaker and, as I recall the matter now, only 
one man responded. This was some prom- 
inent. manufacturer of Muskegon, who got up 
and asked me if there was any reason why 
Muskegon—an open-shop town, could not have 
an open-shop, editorially free newspaper? To 
which I responded: “Your answer is sitting 
directly in front of me—unless you want to 
start another paper.”’ 

uring the entire course of my address, 
and during the entire course of the informal 
proceedings that followed, Mr. McCrea never 
raised his eyes from the floor. But on May 
22, 1920, he did publish a very lengthy attack 
upon the writer as an individual. In the course 
ot which he stated that the Muskegon Chron- 
icle may or may not have endorsed the open- 
shop—that the editor disremembered which— 
adding this intentionally misleading para- 
graph: “The occasion for the endorsement 
of the open-shop may never have arisen.” 

I term the above quoted paragraph inten- 
tionally misleading because of the following 
circumstances as quoted to me by the President 
of the Employers’ Association of Muskegon: 

It seems that in May, 1919, or thereabouts, 
the first large contingent of the Muskegon 
boys returned from overseas and arrived in 
Muskegon on a date that was set aside as a 
civic holiday, and in celebration of which a 
program of speaking etc., was arranged. 
Among other things the citizens of the town 
subscribed to a fund that was used to defray 
the expenses of building a rather imposing 
permanent steel arch across the street at a 
down town business corner, and across this 
arch there appeared a large sign reading: 
“Welcome Home to Our Heroes” or words to 
that effect. 

As part of the day’s program it was ar- 
ranged that the Mayor, Councilmen and other 
public officials and patriotic citizens, should 
meet the boys at the depot with a band, and 
in company with the returning soldiers form 
a parade up the principal business street. 
After the boys had detrained and greeted the 
members of their immediate families, the sig- 
nal was given for the parade to form ranks 
and to march. 

Just about this time the local Chief of 
Police, who was acting as the marshal of the 
parade, was approached by the leader of the 
band and told that he, the band leader, was 
very sorry but that the band (the only one 
in the city) would be unable to march in the 
parade. he astonished chief asked, why? 
Whereupon he was told that the Musicians’ 
Union had just discovered that the “Welcome 
Home” Street Arch had been erected with 
non-union labor. The band was ordered out 
of line of the parade, and the returning sons 
of Muskegon silently marched up the prin- 
cipal street of the city without a single note 
of music to welcome them home. In fact, the 
entire program of the day was carried out 
without any music, including the, grand ball 
that evening, which was served by volunteer 
pianists, etc. 

Up to this time Muskegon had never ex- 
hibited much interest in the open shop, but 
that night or the following day, a few of the 
industrial leaders in that community held a 
meeting and there and then laid the founda- 
tion of what is today one of the strongest em- 
ployers’ associations with which the writer 
has ever come in contact, and yet, in spite of 
the above, Mr. McCrea has the temerity to say 
that there has never been any occasion for 
him, as an editor, to express an opinion for 
or against the open shop. 

In this same editorial, which was one of 
unusual length, Mr. McCrea did include an 
ambiguous paragraph, and also in another part 
of the paper a signed article from the pen of 


the local President of the Ty . 
Union, but that was all I ever head di 
until the following November—when 
Manufacturers’ News, published in 
came out containing a complete report 
address that I delivered in Chicago on 
8 to the members of the Illinois 
turers’ Association. Following the 
tion of this address I received and pf 
to a series of letters from Mr. McCte ; 
which he began to claim that his editorial 
May 22 qualified him to collect the Tewx 
that I had offered. This correspondence 
tually wore itself out, but copies of it (whieg 
are available). would show you that Mr h 
Crea found himself in the same position ty 
you told me you found yourself during 
course of our correspondence last April whe 
I wrote you a letter that you have never 
yet responded to—and which you told m 
yourself contained unanswerable argument, 
This letter has, of course, covered consi 
erable ground, but it is my desire that in 
ercising your prerogative to speak as 
judgment may dictate—that you speak 
the point of view ot one who is familiar 9% 
all the facts. Therefore, I beg to sug 
that you secure from the Muskegon Chron 
a copy of their editorial of May 22, 192), aj 
that you carefully consider same, and that 
consider the circumstances under which it ry 
written, and the circumstances that cane 
Muskegon to become an open-shop city. Thy 
advise me if in your judgment the wre 
welched when he refused to consider the dain 
of Mr. McCrea which were filed six monty 
after the editorial was written. 
am quite sure that you will wish to pub 
lish a correction of the statements that 
attributed to your publication under date ¢ 
June 11th. Awaiting your response, I am 
E. J. McCONE, 
General Manager The Buffalo (N, ¥j 
Commercial. 


Not The Hopkins Platform 


Cuicaco, June 29, 192. 

To Epitor & PvustisHer: I have just & 
ished reading the very fair and friendly & 
torial on page 26 of your issue for June & 
also the interview by R. C. Burritt which» 
pears on page 10, and I want to thank mw 
sincerely for both, 

Having done that I am sure you won't al 
if I call your attention to an error wid 
appears at the bottom of the first colum« 
page 9 of the same number, in which you ag 

“Another unusual procedure for a a 
vention was the A. A. C. of W. actiona 
adopting the platform of George W. Hop 
kins and electing his opponent, Chars 

Mackintosh, to put it into effect. hs 

the Hopkins platform that must goven 

the administration of Mr. Mackintosh fr 
the next year.” 

The slnelotes that was eventually noe 
mended by the executive committee and past 
by the convention is not in any true send 
the word the Hopkins platform. Whes k& 
Hopkins appeared before the executive ae 
mittee to present his plan, he requested i 
I be present, and at the conclusion of his a 
asked me to express an opinion on the 
program as it originally stood. 

If you will recall the original text of & 
Hopkins plan, it commenced by creating # 
executive committee of five members, const 
ing of the president and four other nomi 
to be selected by himself. 

The second clause restricted the presenta 
ecutive committee, of approximately fits 
elected members, to duties in connection 
their districts. 

In my talk, following Mr. Hopkins’ req 
I took exception to this rt o 
because I believed that while it would bee 
excellent suggestion for the conduct 
affairs of a purely business organization ® 
centralize control in the hands of ma® 
more direct personal contact with the presides 
still I felt that we must remember that ® 
association is a volunteer organization, a 
that it actually has geographical issues 
arise from time to time along the very [its 
for example, suggested in the early pat 
your article on page 9 of your fm 
June 25. i 

Unless somebody is constantly on 
against this sort of thing, there is alway 
danger that some one will forget that we® 
not an organization of Eastern clubs, not ¢ 
Western clubs, nor indeed of Uni Stats 
clubs, but the Associated Advertising Clule# 
the World. 

Because of this, and because we must alt 
depend upon volunteers for the greater pat 
our executive work, I felt that it would oa® 
wise to take away from the elected ext® 
committee the powers and responsibilities * 
posed on it by the general membership of te 
association, and I recommended to. : 
tive committee that they change this phat ® 
the Hopkins plan, so that an advisory 0 
might be selected instead of an 
board. . a 

Another part of the original Hopkins #3 
to which I took exception, was the sug 
for a permanent convention city. Ito 
approximately $50,000 to entertain af A 
C. of W. convention, and so long as ‘ts 
cities willing and anxious to ex 
amount in return for the opportunity oa 
tain the convention, I felt that it would 
the height of folly for us to add this or# 
almost equally large sum to our alr ore 
strained finances. This provision was strict 
from the Hopkins plan. f 
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third “point to which IT took exception, 
. suggestion that we build an entirely 
department, which would to a large de- 
uplicate such organizations as the Babson 
seal Organization, and also duplicate a 

work done by such institu- 

ones & yal etc. The 

izing such a department would be 

cat of Orgad. the time required in putting 

rremen a practical basis, would in itself prob- 

in vent the accomplishment of the object 

ably pre he helping of business in its present 

ramediate emergency. This plank also was 
from the Hopkins platform. | ai 

| also dwelt briefly upon the possibility of 

nding our foreign work, and I notice that 
the final platform reported by the executive 
amittee, a plank was inserted covering this 
Pe the Jan finally reported by the executive 
practically nothing remained of the 
ina! Hopkins plan, except the general plat- 
9 that Vigilance work should be encour- 
ued spromoted; that my program of edu- 
wt rk which had already received the 
mt of the clubs, should be proceeded 
with, [that an effort should be made to 
more nearly the requirements of the 
individual clubs—a point which my experience 
. ith the clubs in the past, made me 
feel awe covered only by a systematic 
series of personal visits of investigation, but 
which is unquestionably a good and worth- 
while point. 

It becomes evident then that so far from the 
Hopkins plan having been adopted by the con- 
vention for the guidance of the new president, 
what actually adopted was a resoiution by 
the igé committee based upon the Hop- 
ing plan as completely amended and altered 
urgely by. the suggestions of the man who 

elected president. 

| am confidént that if you will refer to 
ihose of the executive committee. who were 

sent, they will fully sustain this statement. 

were to the best of my memory Rowe 
Stewart, Parke S. Florea, Reuben H. Donnel- 
iy, Miss Jane Martin, Frank A. Black, C. G. 
Feguson, Charles J. Orbison, William P. 
Strandberg, F. D. Zimmerman. 

| all Génding a copy of this letter to each of 
hese, so that they may be fully informed upon 

matter. 

Iiggite appreciate that your position is a 
bedliar Oe in- matters of.this sort, and that 
~ must depend upon the reliability of infor- 
sition brought to you by your reporters. In 
piairs.cf this kind where, I regret to say, 

deal. of personal bitterness sometimes 
Sites project itself into the quesion, 
ay igcbere to get a clear statement of 

§ Which will sustain the investigation of 
eprejudiced witnesses. 

It may be that I, myself, am over-stating the 
wher side of the case, although I am putting 
ie ainly and bluntly as I can, and it is 

am of this possibility that I am sending a 

p this communication to all the members 
f the executive committee who were present, 

who, of course, are the sole judges as to 
0 taken by themselves. 

I Gonvinced of your desire to present 

the facts with clearness and candor, 

tt in the hope that I amy aid to that ena, 

od to Gur ‘mutual intercsts, that I have taken 

pur time and mine with so long a communica- 


CHARLES MACKINTOSH 
ae, Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


What Is a Newspaper Worth? 


Amaritio, Tex., June 21, 1921. 

To Epiron & Puetisner: For the purpose 

cartyimg on our books an establishment ac- 

went we are anxious to learn to figure the 

sis of our circulation valucs. That is, to be 

to figure the value of a paid-in-advance 

erculation “obtained without premium cffcrs 

St pop contests, of slightly in excess of 
“Wht acity of 15,000 population. 

would you consider membership in 

the Andit Bureau of Circulations worth as a 


Sasimess . where the competitive paper is 
uta ? 


What would you consider an_ established 
hg patronage of approximately $109,000 
annual ‘a-city of 15,000 popuiation, built 
» eighteen months with the strongest 
mat competition, worth as a_ business 
weet?” You will understand that the paper 
"8 started only a little more than a year 
% and we are secking this information in 
order to haye the correct basis for opening up 
% tstablishment account on our books in 
tite to. show the real value of our business. 
What would you consider the life of Inter- 
" machines? Monotype machine? Sixteen- 
ie ss Acme press? This, in order to 
ts depreciation. 
¢ are anxious to remove guesswork as far 
8 possible from our account methods and we 
tk the above information with that in virw. 
you furnish it to us we will feel very 


TRIBUNE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
R. H. Nichols, President. 


> + -a 


(Eoitortar Note.—There is absolutely no 
system throughout the field of news- 
+ at least so far as we have been 
. , with respect to the writing up of 
‘“apital account for a daily newspaper. 
Nude og James E. Scripps, founder of the 
wit News, held the theory that if a news- 
Riper farmed S per cent on its annual cash 
etipts, it Was worth its annual cash receipts. 
That if a daily newspaper in a good town 
it 10 per cent on its annual cash receipts, 
aS worth twice its annual cash receipts plus 
t, whatever that cost to install. 
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If it earned 15 per cent yearly upon its 
cash receipts it was worth, in his judgment, 
three times its annual cash receipts plus plant 

The late General Charles H. Taylor, of the 
Boston Globe, had a theory that a newspaper's 
earnings—profits—should be capitalized on a 
10 per cent basis, or rather that such a news- 
paper is actually worth ten times its annual 
profits. 

The question of the value of a newspaper's 
net paid circulation—for the purpose of capi- 
tal account—was recently brought before the 
Internal Revenue Department of the govern- 
ment by Mr. Curtis, former owner of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Union & Advertiser, who 
presented a number of affidavits from leading 
newspaper proprietors, one of which attests 
the fact that the net paid circulation of any 
daily newspaper should be valued on the basis 
of $10,000 per thousand. 

An important paragraph in an affidavit by 
Jason Rogers reads as follows: 

“After much consideration and basing my 
opinion both on actual sale prices and upon 
cost of duplication, I am convinced that the 
most fair method of arriving at the valuation 
of the circulation and goodwill of a newspaper, 
provided such circulation js established and 
authenticated, is to value it. at $10.000 per 
1,000 of circulation. In ‘Newspaper Building,’ 
page 83, I made the statement (which I had 
previously made in giving testimony on the 
value of newspaper property) that 

**I would rather have a newspaper with 
100,000 well established circulation than 
$1,000,000 and instructions to get 100,000 
of such established circulation with the money.” 

“Again, at page 107, I said: 

“*To sum up, I* should value established 
and carefully authenticated circulation at 
$10,000 per 1,000 as a safe and sane starting 
point for any circulation.’ These statements 
I believe to be absolutely true to-day and they 
state the method which I would have employed 
to determine the valuation of the circulation 
of any newspaper during the past ten years. 

“My reason for believing this method to be 
the bet is simply that it most fairly repre- 
sents the actual value of the circulation and 
good will, the actual value being less than the 
cost of building up such circulation and good- 
will to a point where it can be considered 
established. 

“I do not believe that circulation can be 
compared with the goodwill of any mercantile 
establishment. Circulation as an item of the 
goodwill of a newspaper is in most cas*s the 
newspaper's most valuable asset. Circulation 
once established, because of the peculiar nature 
of the patronage, is almost sure to continue, 
provided the quality of the paper is maintained 
the same.” 

On one occasion Mr. Emerson P. Harris, of 
the firm of Harris & Dibble, a well known 
authority in the periodical and trade paper 
field, asserted that subscriptions in our field- 
the trade paper field—should be valued at $12 
each and should be set up on capital account 
in that way. 

During the war an important Eastern pub 
lisher said that he believed he would be able 
to set up before the Treasury Department as 
capital account all of the money that he had 
spent in securing circulation. In other words, 
every bit of expense in a circulation way he 
claimed should be charged as investment on 
capital account. 

A membership in the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations should not be set up as an asset. 
There is absolutely nothing exclusive about it. 
Your opposition may have such membership 
if they are willing to comply with the condi- 
tions laid down by the Bureau. 

With respect to the average life of I'notype, 
intertype, monotype, etc., so far as we know, 
this has not yet been established. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company _re- 
cently had on exhibition at the Waldorf, New 
York, a linotype machine that had been in 
operation in the plant of the Montgomery 
Advertiser for 27 years. During the conven- 
tion they had at the keyboard the man who 
had operated it all those years. Any number 
of Fnotype machines of the old pattern have 
been rebuilt and sent out again into the field 
en a second career. after having served 25, 
26 and 27 years.—Eb.] 


Hunches Help 


Watta Watta, Wash., June 27, 1921. 

To Epitor & Pusttsner: Enclosed find check 
for subscription for Eprror & PustisHer from 
May 16, 1921, to the same date, 1922. The 
bill was mislaid when it arrived and slipped 
my mind. I hasten to send check, for I 
wouldn't be without the weekly paper, which 
often contains items of interest concerning 
my old friends in the east. By the way. the 
weekly hunches help out considerably. Keep 
them up More concerning the boys and girls 
of the west would also be appreciated. 

R. G. SMITH, 


Watla Walla Bulletin. 


“Florrie’ O’Brien’s a Real He-Man 


San Francisco, July 1, 1921. 
To Epitor & PvustisHer: See line seven. 
“Forum of Feminine Fraternity of Fourth 
Estaters,” editorial note and also the fourth 
paragraph of the story on the June 25th is<ue. 
“Florrie” O’Brien is a real live MAN. Lots 
of fun a few years ago when he ran for a 
State office, many thinking HE was a wearer 
of high heels and stockings and used a pow 
der puff and lip-stick. Mail him your paper 
and ask for his ‘“‘mug”—photo showing O’Brien: 
in trousers might prove to Mildred E_ Phillips 

that she’s “in wrong.” I. ALIEN 










































































WEST | 
VIRGINIA 


Shows Greatest Gain in 





Percentage of Automobiles 





There are about 60,000 automobiles 
in West Virginia and yet you will 
rarely see a make of car that is not 
advertised in West Virginia news- 


papers. 


West Virginians respond so readily 
to advertising of worthwhile articles 
in their local daily newspapers, that 
you, Mr. National Advertiser, cannot 
afford to stay out of this prosperous 


state. 








Bluefield Martinsburg 
+Telegraph ...(M) 5,673 ©Jousmel ..... 


Char'eston 


tGazctte ..... 17,079 
$Gazette ..... sae 26 | |) See 5,258 


+Daily Mail (E&S) 13,034 aim 5,740 


Parkersburg 


Clarksburg Wiest 
+tExponent .(M&S) 8,304 en. 
“Telegram ...(E) 7,874 “Intelligencer (M) 9,180 
“Telegram ...(S) 9,541 .035 | + + +§$=.‘(‘%‘News ....... 13,235 
age cere 17,328 
Fairmont 
“West Virginian (E) 5,240 
yeas on “+Government Statement, Apr. 1, 
Huntington 1921. 
-D tch 
ne *A. B. C. Report, Apr. 1, 1921. 





+ -Di tch 
mapaadinttece <s +Publisher’s Statement. 
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A business depression has no terrors for 
the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK P 


and Sunday) 

This territory has factories that produce 
$25,000,000 annually; farms yielding $10,- 
000,000 annually; and a huge resort busi- 
ness besides. 

It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect all of these lines of endeavor. 
Member A. B.C. Standard Rate Card 
Rt Frank R. Northrup, Special Representative 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Association Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Purchased Nearly 100% 


More Automobiles 


during the first five months of 1921 
than during the some period of 1920. 
National advertisers please note. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








The amalgamation of the two leading 
Progressive 
York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


Jewish newspapers of 
New 








The National Jewish Daily 








For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building .New York. L 




















shies 


ELVES LT 











SHOWALTER 


Advertising Promotion Service 
Founded by W. D. Showalter 


Carried on by E. J. Craine 
51 Irving’ Place 
For Newspapers and Magazines 

Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. 
A Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. 


Write for particulars and rates on four 
month’s trial service. 
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Obituary 


Grorce Rice Munpy, for thirty years 
circulation manager of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, died June 23, in Merchantsville, 
N. J. As a young man Mr. Mundy 
served for a time in the United States 
Army, later going to work for the Cen- 
tral News Company. He joined the In- 
quirer staff in 1890. He was.a member 
of the International Circulation Mana- 
gers Association and a number of fra- 
ternal orders. He was 66 years old. 


GeorcE J. Fiser, who was for ten years 
a reporter on the staff of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, died in London, 
England, a few days ago. Mr. Fiber 
was 32 years old and was a native of 
England. He came to the United States 
in 1907. About a year ago he went back 
to London to visit his parents. 


CuHeEsTER Detos Potter, well known 
in political and newspaper circles in 
Pennsylvania, died in Pittsburgh, July 
5, aged 58 years, from apoplexy. He 
was born in Welland, N. Y., and in 
1889 joined the staff of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. In 1894 he located in 
Pittsburgh and became a political writer 
for the Gazette-Times and later for the 
Dispatch. Some years ago he retired 
from newspaper work and became a spe- 
cial agent for the Reliance Insurance 
Company. 


Joun Gries, senior member of the 
firm of D. Gillies’ Sons, publishers of the 
Narragansett (R. I.) Times, died on 
June 29, in Wakefield, R. I., aged 62 
years. He was editor and business man- 
ager of the Times. 


Hucu Leswie Boss, of the Robertson- 
Cole Motion Picture Corporation’s ad- 
vertising department, died this week in 
New York of cerebral hemorrhage. 

J. G. Horn, editor of the Georgetown 
(Cal.) Gazette, lost his life in a Placer- 
ville fire June 26. Horn, who escaped 
from the burning hotel, saw the figure 
of a woman through the smoke stand- 
ing at a third story window. He re- 
entered the building and never emerged. 
The woman jumped from the window. 

Freperick G. BUNCH, newspaper man 
and soldier, is dead, a victim of gas 
poisoning and shell shock sustained 
while a member of the 147th Field Ar- 
tillery, 32d Division. While in France 
he drafted the rules and principles of 
the American Legion and also served 
on the staff of the Chicago Tribune’s 
Paris edition. He was 40 years old, a 
native of San Francisco, and was for 

ight years on the Examiner, at one 
time as city editor. He had also been 
on the staff of the New York American. 


Hinton Gr_more, author, humorist 
and Chicago correspondent for a num- 
ber of trade journals, died in the Illi- 
nois General Hospital July 4. He was 
35 years old and married. For years 
®he was one of the late Bert Leston Tay- 
lor’s contributors to the “Line” on the 
Tribune. 

E. RicHarpson IrwIN, aged 70, father 
of Everette S. Irwin, managing editor 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, 
died recently in Worcester. 

OutverR McKee, Jr., of the Boston 
Transcript editorial staff and Miss Vir- 
ginia Wilkins of Boston, have become 


engaged. 
Epwarp H. Forp, reporter on the old 
Boston Journal, who invented several 


mill machinery devices, died suddenly 
in New Bedford. He leaves a wife and 
two children. 

Cuartes Parmer Davis, 61 years old, 


editor and publisher, died at Columbus, 
Ohio, June 21. He founded Current 





Events, a national weekly, and was head 
of the American Education Press, and a 
member of the National Educational 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
and the Connecticut Historical Society. 
He has been connected with newspapers 
in Woburn, Mass., New York City, Dal- 
las, Texas, El Paso and Boston. 


James S. Lowry, 72 years old, for 49 
years an employe of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, died in St. Louis recently. 
Burial was in Bellefontaine Cemetery. 

Daviy M. HeERMALIN, an_ editorial 
writer on the New York Day-Warheit, 
died in Baldwin, N. Y., June 18, aged 
57 years. He had been active in Jewish 
journalism for many years. 


DanreL W. RapEBAUGH, aged 77, a 
Civil War veteran and a former Pitts- 
burgh newspaper man, died June 17, in 
Philadelphia. He was born in Bedford, 
Pa., and located in Pittsburgh in 1865, 
becoming associated with the Pittsburgh 
Gazette. Later he became one of the 
original workers and stockholders of the 
Pittsburgh Times. 


B. W. Peck, aged 71, for 21 years edi- 
tor and owner of the Fulton County 
News, died in McConnellsburg, Pa., on 
June 15, following a stroke of apoplexy. 


James CAtvert, well known news- 
paper man of Wichita Falls, Tex., died 
there last week after a short illness. Mr. 
Calvert had been connected with various 
newspapers in Wichita Falls up to little 
more than a year ago. 


Frank W. Worcester, business man- 
ager of the Tulare (Cal.) Advance, 
dropped dead a few days ago in Tulare. 


Joun Boye, for many years a Buffalo 
newspaper man, and later a circus press 
agent, died in Buffalo after a short ill- 
ness. 


ArtHur H. Dutton, of the San Fran- 
cisco Call and Post staff, died in San 
Francisco June 17 of neuritis. He was 
a retired lieutenant commander, U.S.N., 
and was a veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican and World Wars. 


JoHN SULLIVAN, one of the oldest of 
Chicago’s newspaper employes, died of 
heart failure recently. He had been 
a member of the Tribune composing 
room force for forty-nine years. 


Starts Own Comic Strip 

The Winnipeg Free Press has com- 
menced the publication of a new comic 
strip by its own artist, Ben Batsford. 
“Unk and Billy” is the caption and the 
strip, eight columns wide, is appearing 
daily. The two characters in the strip 
are a man and boy of no fixed abode, 
who try their hand at anything that 
turns up. The strip is being well re- 
ceived locally. The Free Press is the 
first Canadian daily to have a comic 
strip of its own. 


Forty-two on Minnesota List 


Forty-two newspapers, representing 
thirty-seven counties, have now been 
enrolled in the Minnesota Select List. 


Their average circulation is 1,700, the 
smallest 700 and the largest 3,059. The 
number of members will be increased 
to cover every county in the state. 


Jewish Weekly In Fort Worth 
The Jewish Weekly Publishing Com- 
pany has been organized at Fort Worth. 
The company is capitalized at $10,000 
and the incorporators are Dr. A. E. 
Abramowitz, Dr. George Fox, Louis 
Morris and others. 


_ 





—in making yp ad. . 
vertising schedule, | 
agencies invariably 
include such new 
papers as the | 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manage 


| 
Indianapolis News | 


New York Office Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J. EW E 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bey 











Known Throughout tt 





World " 
Why are advertisements coming 
E land, France, Italy, Nered) 


South America published in 


Che 
Pittsburg Dispaty 


Because it’s the Pittsburg newspae 
known throughout the world. 
Branch Offices: 


Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il 
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Buffalo Evening New 


again leads in national field first 
months, 1921, six-day evening papert. le 
of leading six-day publication figures a 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 
Lineage & 
Buffalo Evening News ..........70bI 
Indianapolis News .........++--J0i 
Minneapolis Journal 
Detroit News ..........+sseee: 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Chicago Daily News ....... +++ 
Pittsburgh Press 
Toledo Blade 
Hartford Times 
Cleveland Press 

Newark Evening News did not 
separate foreign display lineage figutts 
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OF THE SHAFFER GROUP 








The Chicago Evening Post led all C 
cago evening newspapers in 
advertising for the year of 1920, wiki 
total of 1,031,240 agate lines, 

its nearest evening competitor by 1 
agate lines. 


THE CHICAGO 
EVENING 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 
— 
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Big Factor in 


the Giicago Market 


erald and Examiner is a 
4 erenized factor in the suc- 
| cessful distribution and sale of 
} any commodity in the Chicago 
} market. Its daily circulation ex- 
H ceeds 350,000. Its Sunday cir- 
culation is more than 750,000. 
And it goes to people who gladly 
| pay a higher price in order to 


have it. 


] 

Write for an exposition 
of our Merchandising Plan, 
which assures adequate 

| distribution before a line 


of advertising appears. 


| HERALD&ss EXAMINER 














lwark Morning Ledger 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Alone in morning field in community 
of a million population 


Average daily circulation for June 


30,638 


Only 495 in the Country 
A. B. C. MEMBER 


One Rate to Local and 
National - Advertisers 


Foreign Representatives: 


ONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc. 











HOT? 


Summer is no time to put up with 
Feature Worries. 
with us, and 


Place your orders 
you won't have any. 


Ask those who have used for twenty- 
one years—almost twenty-two now. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 


Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 








Nearly every person in Richmond reads 


™NEWS-LEADER 


The News-Leaper’s circulation 
Mehmond iy greeter than that of al he 
mon pers combin 
The Ne we Leaves "s circulation in Vir- 
tinia is greater than any other Virginia 


The sworn statements of the Richmond 
show the News-Lzapzr has a 
circulation in Richmond which is 
More than three times greater than its 
Dearest competitor. 


tatives 
The Kelly. rset Co, "Kelly: Smith Co. 
Marbridge 


Building Lytton Building. 
Bway at 34th St. Chicago, Ill. 
New York City 


].B. Keough, "Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Epitortat Norte: 


The director of this column in Epitor & PustisHer is Sunday 


editor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. Miss Phillips announces her program 


as follows: 
and reads all the newspapers in the world 


“Everyone knows there are newspaper women, but unless one knows 


there’s no way of knowing who’s who in 


feminine newspaperdom. Where is there a better place to learn than in the biggest 


and best newspaper magazine published? 
and unusual of its kind. 


to write something unusually clever, then 
their little say.” 


OUND! The dean of American 
newspaper women. 
She is Mrs. Emma B. Alrich, for 22 


years the moving spirit in the publica- 
tion of the Caw- 
Ker City (Kan.) 
Public Record, 
and for 13 years 
its sole editor. 
And, unlike 
many masculine 
editors whom the 
writer has heard 
express their un- 
willingness to 
enter the news- 
paper game, 





could they live 
Mrs. Ema B. Ataicu their lives over 
again, this little 


woman says she'd marry a country edi- 
tor and get into the newspaper game 
again, where she could keep “right on 
the edge of things.” 

And every one who has ever seen her 
says they are glad she went into the 
game and stayed in it. Everybody in 
Kansas who has ever had any associa- 
tions with newspapers and newspaper 
people knows “Mother Alrich,” as she 
was recently dubbed by the members of 
the 1921 Kansas legislature, with whom 
she worked as postmistress of the House 
of Representatives. 

Known from one corner of the state 
to the other, she found herself, when 
she took that position, to be not only 
distributor of propaganda and personal 
mail, but also advisor extraordinary and 
information bureau to law makers, lob- 
byists, press men and visitors, for she 
has on the tip of her tongue much in- 
formation of value about Kansas history 
and Kansas folk gleaned during her 42 
years of active life in the state. 

Mrs. Alrich was born in Cape May, 
N. J., in 1845, and moved to Kansas in 
1879 and shouldered the burden with her 
husband, a trader among the. Osage 
Indians, to whom he was “the preacher.” 

Despite the fact that from the day 
she and her husband established their 
little paper she did much of the “heavy,” 
often setting type and running the old 
hand press as well as writing news and 
editorials, her name was not put up 
alongside her husband’s as associate edi- 
tor. In 1883 she assisted her husband 
to form the first organization of news- 
paper men in Kansas, called the North- 
west Kansas Editorial Association, but 
she was not permitted to be a member. 

In 1890 she led the pioneer movement 
for the recognition of newspaper women 
in Kansas, when she called together all 
the newspaper women of the state at the 
old Copeland Hotel in Topeka, the scene 
of many famous historical conferences, 
and organized the Kansas Women’s 
Press Association. This was a better 
stroke of diplomacy than Mrs. Alrich 
realized, as she discovered two years 
later at the National Press Association 
convention in St. Paul. Each of the 
men’s district associations sent several 
delegates. The organization which Mrs. 
Alrich had founded sent two, Mrs. Al- 
rich and Mrs. Minnie Morgan of Cotton- 
wood Falls, mother of “Billy” Morgan, 


I hope to make this column the most popular 
It will be purely a newspaper woman’s feature—all masculine 
members of the fourth estate being excluded. 


Of course, unless some one happens 
in payment we shall allow them to have 


publisher of the Hutchinson News and 
former lieutenant-governor. The ruling 
was made that the national meeting was 
too bulky with delegates from so many 
district organizations and that only state- 
wide association delegates would be rec- 
ognized. So Mrs. Alrich and Mrs. Mor- 
gan became the recognized delegates to 
the National Press convention from the 
first Kansas Press Association. The 
men from Kansas took the women’s vis- 
itor badges and a “back seat.” However 
they could not live under the ignominy 
long and on the train returning to Kan- 


sas formed the Kansas Editorial Asso- 
ciation, which is still in existence. 
The state has produced such well- 


known writers as Miss Frances Garside, 
Miss Elizabeth Sears and Mrs. Margaret 
Hill McCarter, and there are 20 women 
now successfully engaged in the man- 
agement of newspapers in the state of 
Kansas. The encouragement which 
Kansas women get to engage in this line 


of work is due, they all admit, to the 
courageous pioneer efforts of Mrs. 
Alrich. 

* x 7” 


ID you know the Women’s National 

Journalistic Register, Inc., is the 
first effort to establish a nation-wide 
clearing-house between the trained wom- 
an writer and her employer? 

We confess we didn’t until we came 
to work the other afternoon and found 
a letter on our desk from Ruby Black, 
manager of this mutual benefit organiza- 
tion, which is in no sense of the word a 
commercial project. 

Says Miss Black: “The Register is not 
a commercial enterprise. It is not 
philanthropic. It is just good business 
and a much needed service, and since it 
is not organized for profit above run- 
ning expenses, it gives services on the 
broadest possible scale.” 

As yet, editors are not aware of the 
tremendous service that little “Old Tow- 
er Shop.” as the Chicago offices are 
called, since they are located in a pic- 
turesque building which was a church at 
one time, can render them. 

One editor wrote Miss Black that he 
had hired a printer, because he couldn’t 
find the woman reporter he wanted, and 
was doing the writing work on his news- 
paper himself. 

“Ready for Service” is the motto. 
Here’s hoping for the best of co-opera- 
tion from everybody for the Register. 


* * * 
AVE you been asked to join the 
Lucy Stone League yet? Did you 


say you weren’t sure whether the Lucy 
Stone League is founded for the final 
and total extinction of the male sex, or 
for the glorification of said persons? 

It’s neither. It is simply to establish 
the right of a married woman to keep 
her name after marriage. 

The League is launched and sponsored 
by Ruth Hale, who prefers the name of 
Ruth Hale to that of her husband, Hey- 
wood Broun, famous dramatic critic. 
Mr. Broun evidently does not mind in 
the least, for his name leads all the rest 
on the scroll of honor signed by hus- 
bands who approve the idealistic prin- 
ciples of the League. 
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THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 












The Sunday Edition of 
The 
always led the only other 
Roto- 


Detroit News has 


Sunday paper in 
gravure advertising as it 
has led it also in classi- 
fled which 
proves that The Sunday 
News has 


mass appeal. 


advertising, 


both class and 


senenal 











No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ are P 
accepted in a newspaper that peapeenes 
an integrity which is not questioned. 

In the great Pittsburgh district the 
1 of itancy is r from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 














FIRST IN 1000 


NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 








the money d the 
produced by a Washington 
Star placed it FIRST - IN 
AMERICA mg a th d 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, 1, E. Luts, 
First Nat'l k Bidg. ; 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. 


Tribune Bidg., New York, N. Y. 











Famous Wits of 
History 


short magazine page feature 
twice a week. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 


241 W. 58th ST., NEW YORK 
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HELPFUL IDEAS FOR NEW 
ADVERTISERS 


Bureau of Advertising Issues Valuable 
Pamphlet on Natural Campaigns 
—How to Meet Present 
Conditions 


By FRANK LEROY BLANCHARD 


There’s a lot of good common 
advertising suggestions in “The 
Newspaper Era of Natural Advertising,” 
a pamphlet just issued by the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, of which W. H. 
Thomson, is director, and T. H. Moore 
is associate director. 

After stating in the foreword that its 
experiences of the past six months 
shows clearly that there is now little ne- 
cessity for emphasizing the position of 
the newspaper as the most important and 
useful of mediums, but that there is 
need for constructive suggestions as to 
how newspaper advertising can best be 
employed to meet present business con- 
ditions, the text goes on to outline “The 
New Problem of Selling.” 

“The essential difference between the 
advertising being done in 1921 and that 
done last year,” says the writer, “is 
that the 1921 appropriation is aimed at 
a definite result while much of the money 
spent in 1920 was employed upon gen- 
eral principles. The 1921 advertiser 
wants to sell goods at the lowest pos- 
sible cost and he wants to feel certain 
that he is actually doing this. 


sense 


“Never before has the natural adver- 
tiser appreciated so keenly the wisdom 
of intensive cultivation of markets 
where, because of favorable factors, 
there is a logical willingness to buy his 
product. He understands that each sec- 
tion of the country—each market—must 
be considered as a separate unit from 
the standpoint of climate and distance, 
and the social and business conditions 
which determine whether or not the 
trade opportunity which it offers is 
worth reaching for.” 

How many manufacturers there are 
who want to market a new article 
through advertising who seem to think 
that all they have to do is to fix the 
amount they want to invest, make-up a 
list of mediums from: Ayres’ directory, 
prepare some snappy copy and then “let 
‘er go.” In a chapter entitled “Launch- 
ing a Product” these and other manu- 
facturers are shown that campaigns con- 
ducted along these lines would undoubt- 
edly fail. They are then told some of 
the things they must do before they 
spend a dollar in advertising if they 
want to market their goods to advan- 
tage. The suggestions made ought to be 
worth thousands of dollars to new ad- 
vertisers. 

W. Livingston Larned contributes to 
the book some sound advice on “Get- 
ting the Most Out of Newspaper Dis- 
play Advertising.” Mr. Larned is one 
of the best experts on advertising art 
and copy we have, and knows how to 
impart his knowledge through the 
printed word. 

Beginning with the assertion that this 
is the era of newspaper advertising, Mr. 
Larned tells of the great improvement 
that has been made in recent years in the 
physical appearance of advertisements 
and in the ideas expressed. Because of 
the great increase in volume it is neces- 
sary for the advertiser to devote unusual 
care to the layout in order that his an- 
nouncements shall attract attention when 
they appear on the printed page among 
other advertisements. 

Mr. Larned’s advice on the character 
of the copy, the typography of the ad- 
vertisement and the illustrations, is 


Editor 


worth listening to and following. In 
order to drive home the points he makes, 
the writer reproduces a number of ad- 
vertisements selected from recent cam- 
paigns. 

One of the most notable features of 
the book is a map chart showing state 
by state the relative sp erg of the 
daily and Sunday newspape the gen- 
eral and class magazines, women’s mag- 
azines and weekly magazines. 

Other subjects discussed are “What is 
the Ideal Schedule?” “The Manufac- 
turer’s Dollar,” “Meeting the Needs of 
Today,” “Canada—Its Markets and Its 
Newspapers.” 

Five pamphlets have been issued that 
contain in such compact form so many 
valuable ideas and suggestions for the 
national advertiser, as “The Newspaper 
Era of National Advertising.” 


Dallas ‘Paper Using Trucks 


The Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald is 
now employing a fleet of automobile 
delivery trucks for delivery of papers 
to city subscribers. This plan has been 
adopted after numerous tests of other 
delivery methods, including the estab- 
lishment of sub-stations in various 
parts of the city, and is proving satis- 
factory. A fleet of twenty automobiles 
is used, papers for about half the sub- 
scribers being delivered directly from 
the auto. In other cases, carriers are 
supplied. 
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PLACING COSTS IN NEWSPAPER 
ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from page 13) 








managers have contented that as adver- 
tising carried more space in the paper 
than news matter, second-class postage 
should be divided between advertising 
and circulation. There may some 
grounds for this contention, but until 
more convincing proofs have developed, 
it is best to consider this a Mail circula- 
tion expense. 

Power. To the General department 
unless separate meters are used. 

Press Associztions. Carry to the de- 
partment according to the nature of the 
Association to which dues are paid. 

Premiums-Prizes. To the department 
giving them, principally to the circula- 
tion. 

Printing and Office Supplies. To the 
department for which the printing was 
done or for which the supplies were pur- 
chased. 

Rent. To the General department. 

Renewals. This item has reference to 
parts purchased to replace worn or 
broken part for linotype machines, press, 
etc., and goes to the department for 
which purchased. 

Repzirs. This has reference to 
changes in arrangement of the building, 
repairs or changes in wiring, etc. and 


be 


goes to the department for wh 
work was done. * whi 

Special Features. This the 
purchased from feature syndj 
toons, comic pages, and ai@ othe! 
features not chargeable to advert: 
and goes to Editorial department» 

Subscription Commission, To 
proper circulation department. 

Sundries. To the department 
which purchased. Sundries should » 
brace those small items of eXPense » 
large enough to open an eXPenge 
count. 

Texes and Licenses. To the ; 
department. Do not include in this» 
count the Income taxes. 

Telegraph-T elephone. To the depare 
ments using the service. 

Traveling Expenses. To the dens 
ment for which the expense is incu, 
and if no specific department ty 
general. 

Working Supplies. This has 
ence to the various supplies used ing 
mechanical departments, and is sep, 
from Office Supplies, and is charged 
department for which purchased, 

Profit and Loss. To the departing 
for which the charge off is made, usu 
to advertising department on ag 
of bad debts. 

This gives a general idea hoy ¢ 
various ,items of expense are distribyg 
to the departments. 








FOR 








SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT f 


NEWSPAPER MAKING 








FOR SALE 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 








Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 





For Sale 


One three-deck, twenty-four page 
fecting press, complete with stereotype 
ment, including Roller Matrix Machine. 

print seven or eight columns of 
column length. Bargain to right 
cash. Address Robert Caine, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Goss per- 
equip- 
Press 
twenty-inch 

party for 
2080 Navy 


For Sale 


2 page Goss steam table with steam generator 
equipped for gas heating. Globe Gazette, 
Mason City, Iowa. 


For Sale 


Duplex press, prints 4, 6, 8 and 10-page papers, 
galley produce metropolitan margins. 
A big paper saver and time saver, best and 
most economical flat bed newspaper perfecting 
press on market. Only reason for selling to 
make room for rotary, Delivery August Ist. 
Box A-700, Care of Epitor & PuBLisHeERr. 


chases, 





FOR SALE 


Goes ot ht Line Quadruple Four- 

et Wide Press. Prints 
ry 6. “Me 14 = 16 page papers at 
24, 600 ba - hear 2 , 24, 28 or 32 page 
papers at 12,000 me hour, folded to 
half page size. Length of page 22%". 


This Press May Suit You. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








\ 
Established in 1912 to sell and i, 
equip rsa ite Plants 


PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK ACTION BARGAINS 


Guaranteed Linotype Parts 
Head — = new 
Space Bands, 


Liners, 6 to ‘12 ph, new 
Keyboard Rubber Rolls. 4 for 
Ejector Blades, 6, 8, 10 pt. (if im stock each 








he Model 3, 5, 8 Linotypes, prices upon request. 





We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 








NEWSPRI 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J. & J. SCOTT, L 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 





For Prompt Service 





TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediase Shipment 
Selling Houses conveniently lecssl 


“American Type the Best in Any Cat’ 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS (CO 
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ane Introduction to Employer and Employee 


Editor & Publisher for July 9, 


1921 




















gTUATIONS WANTED 


A r advertisements under this 

tion. Cash with order. For 

unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
go words) FREE. 





Manager 


~ years’ advertising director one of the 
afternoon and Sunday papers of 40,000. 
eased local advertising over 300%. Am 
sizer and builder. Have enthusiasm and 
sative to repeat past records. Prefer con- 
don in east or north. If you need a man 
can positively put proposition over will 
sate hearing from you. Married. Avail- 
on short notice. Box A-704, Epitor & 
MER. 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Classified Advertising Manager 
Age 28, full of pep and constructive ideas. 
Have had experience on various 10,000 to 60,- 
000 papers in East, South and Middle West. 
I am now employed, but desire to increase my 
opportunity in larger territory. Can furnish 
ighest references from present employers. Can 
take complete charge. W Will consider an open- 
ing as assistant on a metropolitan paper. 
section considered. Address Box A-689, 
of Epitor & PuBLtIsHer. 





Any 
Care 





Advertising Salesman 


An eastern morning newspaper wants an ad- 
vertising salesman on its regular force to sell 
special pages, advertising “‘stunts” of various 
kinds, to anticipate special and timely occasions 
and events and to sell special advertising in 
connection with such events. Position requires 
experienced hustler. Address A-703, Care Ep- 
itor & PUBLISHER, 

Cir lati 





Editorial Writer 

Qualified by experience, training and demon- 
strated ability. Employed. Address Box A- 
690, Care of Epitor & PusBLisHer. 





isi Manager 
seven years’ experience, twenty-six 
of age. can write, lay out and sell copy 
gl as direct other solicitors. Employed, 
joking for larger field. Box A-698, Care 
forror & PUBLISHER. 





cultural Writer 


jenced. ‘Magazine contributor. Now 
ing editor. Salary requirement $60. 
ress A-691, Care | of Epitor & 1 PUBLISHER. 


SMenager, , Advertising Salesman, 
iness Manager—A combination man of 
experience, open for new connection, a 

well-balanced executive of ability, 
fifteen years’ experience covers both 
and foreign field, a go-getter, with a 
ing personality, who makes friends easily 
holds them. A man who has proved con- 
ely that the reason most firms don’t ad- 
rH regularly the year round is the fact 
they don’t know how to write sales com- 
copy—if you have need for such a man, 
this advertisement. The advertiser 

ts to make a connection, where hard work, 


Kative and results will be awarded their full 


The location does not matter. This 
is references will measure up to any 
datd if you-offer the kind of connection he 

ticking for. Address “Advertising Sales- 
” Box 680, Care of Evttor & PvsiisHer. 





Awiied Advertising. 


ile Editor 


of the best known automotive editors in 
tuntry is open for a new position. Rec- 
ied authority on automotive subjects and 
and popularly known by factory and 
fy representatives. Formerly associated 
itomotive factories as publicity and ad- 
manager. Quality references, Mar- 
ddress Box A-677, Care of Epttor & 


H. Brooks, 


many years a special writer on the 
iChicago Tribune, later Exchange Editor 
of the New York Sun, has had a taste of 
small town newspaper work and it is so 
uch to his liking that he seeks a regular 
¢litorial position on some daily or weekly, 

erably within 50 miles of New York. 
#0 a week will do until readers begin 
talking generally about the paper's im- 
rovement—then whatever seems _ right. 
elville E. Stone, Counsellor of the As- 
seciated Press, Herbert S. Houston of 
The World's Work, and fifty more men at 
the top as references. Address A-668, 
Care of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


and Advertising Manager 2 


IS years’ experience, desires a change. 
did record for securing and holding ad- 
ing through exceptional service. en 
with one paper. Address A-678, Care of 
& Pusuisuer. 





tion Manager 


culation manager of 20 years’ circulation 
mee desires a change for the best of 
ave made a splendid record in 
position. Familiar with = methods of 
fing circulation Member I. M. A. Best 
mees. Age 38. pte Box A-687, 

of Evitor & Pu BLISHER, 


tion Manager 


32—~married—twelve years yg mt 
tecord with daily of 13,000—desire large 
believe in systematical economical but d- 
rite or wire “H,” Care Chas. Thomp- 

88 West 33d St., Des Moines, lowa. 


Advertising Promotion 


Do you want a “live 
with plenty of practical experience to 
“tp your classified advertising department 

ae you game‘to give the job to a woman 
prmesoes a fund of ideas? Address Box 
l, Care of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


der, Reporter 


» ambitious desk-man (29) now editing 
ty desires place on afternoon daily or 
“2 Penna. or any Eastern or New 
mand State with opportunity to earn per- 
mt place in organization. Has handled 

in city of 200,000; married; mili- 
Stvice in U. S.; college graduate, A.B., 
and accurate in writing and in business 

trong references from past and pres- 
vers. Address H. G. Rhawn, Parkes- 


§ Assistant 
ews gatherer, copy reader, 
“tS. experience, seeks immediate con- 
Single, age 30, highest references. 
ew York Dailies, Salary, $50-55. 
693, Care of Epitor & PuBLisHER. 


desk man, 


Growing Editor 

This is addressed to publishers who have a 
reasoned faith in the editorial’ page as a news- 
paper asset. I am prepared to sustain that 
faith. References, clippings and a review of 
my experience will establish this claim. I am 
young, growing and independent. Now en- 
gaged as editor in town of 45,000. State your 
needs and my opportunity fully. Address Box 
A-695, Care of Epitor & PusBLisHer. 


Managing Editor or Editorial Writer 

Twenty years’ experience on newspaper as as- 
sociate editor, editor, and general manager; 
six years’ Government service, including two 
terms in Congress; married; permanent situa- 
tion desired as managing editor or editorial 
writer on newspaper or magazine; references 
and qualifications furnished upon application. 
Box A-705, Care of Epitor & PusBLisHER. _ 


Managing Editor—News Editor 
Editor in chief of morning daily in eastern 
community of 100,000 has gone as far as he 
can in present position. Choice now between 
getting in rut or seeking wider field. Is de- 
termined on latter course. Has directed ed- 
itorial policy, written leaders and gone through 
news and mechanical mill. Signal Corps pho- 
tographer during war, knows news photography 
backward.” Has worked under same publisher 
six years, two in present position. College 
education, married. For more detailed infor- 
mation, write Box A-666, Care of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Publisher 

Do you need a Mechanical Superintendent that 
can give you Production, Real Printing, A 
Mechanical Organization that will function 
smoothly, efficiently, and economically—one 
who knows a Newspaper Plant from Founda- 
tion to Roof? A record of proven ability to 
handle men and machinery. Nothing under 
100,000 circulation considered. Box A-661, 
Care Epitor & PuBLIsHER, 
Reporter 

Experienced on daily newspaper. My home is 
in New Jersey and am anxious to secure per- 
manent position on newspaper or trade paper, 
New York City or vicinity. Editorial and 
publicity experience. Highest references as to 
integrity, ability and character. Address 
Worker, Box A-688, Care of Epitor & Pvs- 
LISHER, 

Special Correspondent 
Experienced newspaper feature writer seeks 
connection on space basis with several news- 
papers desiring special correspondent in New 
York and Metropolitan field. Ready at all 
times for telegraphic instructions. Will con- 
sider definite salary arrangement if work proves 
satisfactory. Address P. H. Belknap, 21 
Duane street, York City. 


Sports Editor 


Eight years’ experience, 
in city 100,000 up, 











New 


seeks permanent place 
now employed, 26, married, 
work for $45 and earn more. Address Box 
A-692, Care of Epitor & PvuBLIsHER. 
Sporting Editor or Assistant 
Boxing, Athletics, Golf. Wide 
Sporting World. Ex-service man. 
object. Address Box A-694, Care 
& PuBLisHer. 


acquaintance 
Salary no 
of Eprtor 


Two Young Men 

One with practical newspaper experience, grad- 
uates of school of journalism, quick and good 
writers, with “nose for news,” seek positions 
as reporters, desk-men or feature writers (on 
same newspaper, if possible). References. 
Available upon one week notice. Address Box 
A-701, Care of Epitor & Pusttsner. 

Woman Writer 

With newspaper and magazine experience, ca- 
pable of handling a desk, wants position at 
once in either news or feature department of 
paper. Write Box A-682, Care of Eprtror & 
PUBLISHER. 








Young Man 

Of proven ability now managing classified de- 
partment in city of over 130,000 desires new 
connection where field is larger and better op- 
portunity is offered. Thoroughly schooled in 
business routine, with some experiene as re- 
porter and display man. Good education, will- 
ing worker, aggressive and ambitious. New 
York connection preferred as field is more fa- 
miliar. Box A-706, Care of Epttor & Pvep- 
LISHER. 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
Telegraph Editor 

For evening Associated Press newspaper in 
city of 25,000 in Rocky Mountain west; $40; 
steady position. Box A-697, Care of Epttor 
& PuBLIsHer. 





Getter Wanted 
Southwestern Newspaper of less than 10,000 
circulation in city of 37,000 and trading terri- 
tory of 85,000 wants a circulation getter. 
Present department organized but wants pref- 
erably a circulation getter who controls a 
canvassing crew. No objection to premiums. 
Territory and R. F. D. routes will stand good 
strong aggressive canvass. Liberal terms will 
be given. Address Box A-679, Care of Epitor 
& PuBLIsHER. 





Circulation and Advertising Manager 


Wanted August Ist. Circulation Manager and 
Advertising Manager. Ontario Daily in a rap- 
idly growing city of 30,000, must be organizers 
and builders, will be backed by first-class news- 
paper, salary and share of profits. An excep- 
tional opportunity for two capable and ambi- 
tious young men to connect up permanently 
with a business with a promising future. All 
replies treated strictly confidential. State age, 
experience, references and salary expected. 
Box A-699, Care of Epitor & PuBtisHer. 


Editorial Writer 


For important eastern daily, Independent Re- 
publican. Young man, college trained, with 
some experience. Salary around $2,000. Write 
fully and enclose samples. Registration free. 
“We connect the wires.” Fernald’s Exchange, 
x Third National Bank Bldg., Springfield, 
Mass. 








Reporters, Ad-Men, Circulation Managers 
Editors. Publishers desiring the services of 
practical and earnest newspaper men, all de- 
partments, are r to icate with 
the Southern Publishers’ Exchange, Inc., 12 
North 9th Street, P. O. Box 1597, Richmond, 
Va. No charge. 


Wanted 


Advertising representatives, in towns 10,000 
or over, can double income by representing 
three merchandising trade papers in_ thei 
spare time. Straight commission of 20 per 
cent. Send photograph, references and quali- 
fications to Box A-671, Care of Epitror & 
PUBLISHER. 





_ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 





Newspaper Wanted 


Editor of successful daily, largest in city of 
200,000, who has helped make paper success 
and is in no danger of losing his job, seeks 
half interest or better in afternoon daily where 
ability will produce commensurate return. Has 
only $15,000 to $30,000 for cash investment, 
but can prove ability to manage any news- 
paper property. Box A-673, Care of Eprror 
& PvusiisHer, 





LEGAL NOTICE 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 29, 1921. 
The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (1%%) on the preferred capital stock 
of this company, payable July 15, 1921, to 
preferred stockholders ot record at the close 
of business July 8th, 1921. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 











CIRCULATION NEWS 








The Buffalo Evening and Sunday 
Times is offering cash prizes of $700 
for the “prettiest girl” submitting her 
photograph for publication. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger has 
started a new _ subscription-circulation 
plan of offering a $65 bicycle to any boy 
or girl who will secure thirty-five yearly 
subscriptions to either the Morning, 
Evening or Sunday Public Ledger be- 
tween June 1 and September 15. The 
Ledgers are announcing the offer in 
display page advertisements and making 
a broad appeal by stating that they are 
prepared to give away as many as 5,000 
of the $65 bicycles. While the appeal is 
made especially to boys and girls, the 
contestants are not limited as to age or 
size. The contestants do not have to 
collect any money for the subscriptions 
or pay any money to the newspaper. 


$10,000 


cash for first payment on a news- 
paper property in a city of 10,000 
or more. Locations in or near 
Kansas preferred. 


Proposition W. F. 


Charles M. Palmer 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 





Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 








16-PAGE POTTER 


FOR SALE. Will print papers of 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 or 16 pages all folded as one. Type 
length, 21 in. Complete stereotype equip- 
ment, including 19 extra roller stocks, 5 
extra spindles, 12 seven col. chases, and 15 
h. p. D. C. motor. This press is in A-1 
condition, invites immediate inspection, and 
offers delivery within two months after 
date of sale. 





Wire or write 


Southern Publishers Fxchange, Inc. 


Newspaper Properties and Equipment 





Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 








‘ 


They simply secure the thirty-five sig- 
natures on the subscription blanks fur- 
nished by the Public Ledger, turn them 
in and as soon as the thirty-six sub- 
scriptions have been verified, the bi- 
cycle is delivered to the contestant. 


The Birmingham (Ala.) News is 
building a street car track to the rear 
of the News building at a cost of sev- 
eral thousand dollars to expedite the 
movement of paper cars from the of- 
fice to the railway stations and to the 
suburbs. A number of paper cars are 
operated by the News, and at present it 
is necessary to transport the papers 
from the mailing room to the cars by 
truck. When the track is completed 
the bundles of papers will be loaded 
direct on the cars. 


The Portland Oregonian, which re- 
cently established an extensive automo- 
bile truck service for interurban deliv- 
eries, has just added a new route from 
Portland to The Dalles, 100 miles east. 
It serves Mosier, Cascade Locks, Hood 
River, The Dalles and other cities along 
the Columbia River Highway. The Or- 
egonian had previously installed a truck 
service to Astoria and Seaside, more 
than 100 miles west, and to Salem, 50 
miles south. By truck delivery it has 
been found possible to get the city edi- 
tion of the paper into all the cities 
along the three routes by breakfast, 
whereas they were all formerly served 
by early mail editions. 


The Winona (Minn.) Republican- 
Herald has a carrier boy baseball team, 
for which complete equipment was won 
by the boys through the securing of 
new subscriptions. Each “conimence” 
counted as 25 cents toward the balls, 
bats, gloves, etc. 











The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 
Financial Advertising 
Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
oF 1920. ..233,609 


Buy Space in 
Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 














IN VICKSBURG, MISS , 
Che Evening Post 


leads in National and Local advertising, 
as well as Circulation. 

THE POST guarantees three times the 
circulation of any other newspaper cir- 
culating in Vicksburg and surrounding 
territory. 


THE POST has recently been accepted 
for membership in the A. B. C. 


Represented by 


Frost, Landis & Kohn 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA 








In LOS ANGELES the 


x a Mn Tm 
gained 33,698 lines of local display ad- 
vertising in May, 1921, over May, 1920, 
while its afternoon competitors LOST 
147,042 lines. The Evening Herald has 
grown in circulation to 143,067 daily. 


Representatives 
New York: 
H. W. Moleney 
604 Times Bidg. 


Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bidg. 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published 


every Saturday in 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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HUNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 
worked successfully in your city 


A Toronto morning daily published 
for a time a series of photographic por- 
traits, or rather snap-shots, of local 
celebrities, under the heading, “Men You 
Know.” Underneath each picture it 
presented in concise form particulars re- 
lating to the subject's life, such as his 
education, business, hobbies, club and 
social affiliations, and so on. Since both 
portraits and subject-matter were some- 
what unconventional, yet withal in good 
taste, the series was very favorably re- 


ceived.—W. G. C. 


Under the box head, “On the Back 
End of a Car,” the Toronto Telegram 
publishes each Saturday stories and an- 
ecdotes relating to street car travel. 
Sometimes these are frankly humorous, 
sometimes they point a moral or teach 
a lesson in charity or courtesy, some- 
times they are quite sad or satirical; 
but always they are interesting, and I 
know they are closely followed by the 
paper’s readers. [Illustrations by the 
Telegram’s sketch artist are usually an 
entertaining feature of the stories.— 


W. G. C. 


“Heard as They Pass,” as the phrase 
implies, consists of scraps and frag- 
ments of passing conversation overheard 
and caught by the reporter as he stands 
for a few minutes on the edge of the 
throng in a busy thoroughfare. They 
are then assembled and put together un- 
der the foregoing head. Disjointed and 
devoid of meaning as they may seem 
when detached as separate entities, still 
very often they afford quite an adequate 
clue as to the thought that inspired them 
besides having that piquancy and charm 
that belong to remarks obviously not in- 
tended for publication. However, it is 
almost needless to add, the reporter gives 
due heed to Jeff’s adjuration, and uses 
discretion.—W. G. C. 


The reporting staff of the Toronto 
Telegram have, or did have, a standing 
order to turn in any good deeds that 
they might personally witness or hear 
of. Each story was then handled in 
narrative style, headed “One Good Deed 
a Day,” and boxed for prominent dis- 
play on the local page—W. G. C. 


In the fourth column of the editorial 
page of the Toronto Mail and Empire 
every day there appears a story on some 
topic of deep and general interest. It 
may be an account of the Island of Yap, 
the history of the prize ring leading up 
to the present big bout, an exposition of 
the theory of relativity with some inti- 
mate details of its protagonist, or on 
some subject about which the public at 
the time hears much but really knows 
little or nothing in particular. It is the 
business of “The Fourth Column” to 
keep them informed. And it usually 
does so with unfailing promptness. A 
noteworthy fact is that the Column is 
always a column—no more and no less. 


—W. G. C. 


“In the Spotlight,” a regular feature 
9f the Toronto Star, carries each night 
a biographical sketch of some man who 
at the moment happens to be prominent 
in the public eye. Since the stuff is well 
written, it is one of the most popular 
departments of the paper. Work of 


docs not bar 
Address your contributions to the Huncn Eprtor. 


Epitor & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
it from this department. 


this kind, however, to be successful 
should be entrusted to some writer on 
the staff or outside who has a flair for 
the historical-biographical. It is pref- 
erable, too, to include a portrait of the 
subject, if it can be readily obtained.— 


wets: C. 


The different ways high school stu- 
dents or college students earn money 
during the summer vacation should fur- 
nish material for a good story.— 
G.. B.D; 


Interview a number of townspeople 
on their favorite books, their favorite 
songs, or their favorite hymns. A Pa- 
cific Coast paper got a good story of 
this sort by interviewing grownups 
about the books they liked best when 
children.—G. H. D. 


“Why Go to Church?” is one of the 
questions which the churches of most 
cities are trying to answer for the vast 
number of men and women who do not 
go to church. The ministers in your 
city will welcome an opportunity to con- 
tribute a short story in answer to this 
question. Their answers, one on each 
Saturday or Sunday church page, signed 
by the author, ought to provide some in- 
teresting reading.—L. C. P. 


A survey of the police records for a 
few years back usually are a good place 
to dig for dull day stories. In 1903, 
George Benson, of Laramie City, Wy- 
oming, was arrested in Fort Collins for 
riding his horse down Main street in 
too speedy a fashion. The records state 
that the mare’s name was “Lightning.” 
He was fined $5 and costs, a total of 
$6.35. Your George may now speed in 
an automobile.—J. C. F. 


Fort Collins has only one fire depart- 
ment. According to the last under- 
writer’s figures, another fire department 
would decrease the fire insurance rates 
here by $15,000 a year. This same idea 
could be worked anywhere. Find out 
what another fire department in your 
town would cost and how much it 
would save the citizens in fire insurance 
premiums each year.—J. C. F 


The St. Louis Star published a con- 
versation between Mrs. J. L. D. Mor- 
rison, the grand dame of St. Louis so- 
ciety and who has been a leader of the 
city’s most exclusive set for more than 
fifty years, and Miss Marie Clarkson, 
19 years old, a sub-debutante. They 
compared the society girl of today and 
of fifty years ago.—E. 


The St. Louis Star has started a series 
entitled, “St. Louis Statues.” A photo- 
graph of the statue is given, together 
with a biography of the person honored 
and the story of its selection and build- 
ing.—E. 


The News, New York, reviews vaude- 
ville programs -by means of rough 
sketches which show at a glance the 
type of each act. The degree of qual- 
ity is indicated numerically—85%, 95%, 
100.1%. Idea can be applied to other 
space-consuming regular stories. —C. 


L. M. 





The Mount Vernon, N, ¥ 


DAILY ARGUS 
carries more display y 
vertising any 
newspaper in Westc 
County. 

This is an acknowleds. 
ment of its power that 
advertiser should heed, 7 
desirous of reaching 
people of Mount Vemq 


GEO. B. DAVID & C0, 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YOR 








Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 
TRENTON ‘ 
NEW JERSEY TL Ii 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates tht 
among the housewives of the city of 
Thursday Food Feature Department- 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertisigg 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B.C 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Big 
New Yor Chicago 








The 
Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representativ# 
Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bld 
1. A. KLEIN GLASS & If 
New York Chicago 
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In June the New York Timé 
published 1,757,786 agate lise 
of advertising—a far grealé 
volume than any other M# 


York newspaper. 


The New York Cums 
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Communication and transportation have been developed 
yn to a higher point of perfection than in any other com- 
monwealth of the nation. Her waterways have been 
made modern bearers of commerce and the business life 
st of the entire state is closely interlocked by steam rail- 
es roads, electric railroads and highways that are the last 


oak word in transportation construction. 
irculation 


New York State is the most sought after market in the 
l 


e ' world. Her approval is asked for by the makers and 
. doers of the world. 


pan Start a campaign using this list of daily newspapers, they 
IME get results for their advertisers. 
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\dicates that Ti 
hee be ou 
oted to fuel 
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ried by the 
ber A. B.C 
co. 
Lytton Bldg 
Chicage Circu: 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines 
“Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 32,235 .09 .09 “New York American ...............:; (S) 1,045,959 1.25 1.25 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (S) 45,278 ll 11 CPR WG GN oc cbc ctisedviodssics (E) 164,429 45 45 
ME I Guid bone dé neeectatewes (E) 6,926 04 .035 New York Evening Mail ............ (E) 155,148 41 40 
P ress *Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............. (E) 56,487 .20 20 “New York Evening Post .......... (E) 38,596 32 25 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle .............. (S) 70,493 .20 .20 *The New York Herald ............. (M) 198,527 50 45 
day *Brooklyn Standard Union ........... (E) 65,939 .20 .20 *The New York Herald .............. (S) 218,642 50 45 
*Brooklyn Standard Union .......... (S) 44,017 .20 .20 OU Ge, Hla Wee occ ce cccccsces (E) 189,384 50 45 
rgest *Buffalo Courier and Enquirer... . . (M&E) 84,478 18 18 SPR EE NONE W's wc cdc cccaccbacies (M) 327,216 65. .636 
RI GD SShincds dnd dst u dees (S) 117,634 27 .22 Ee (S) 505,023 .75 .727 
N PEE SI, cn ccd acaveccdsuccus (M) 36,065 12 .10 *New York Tribune ................ (M) 142,310 40 36 
RG CE calc bas ue adcccacdna (S) 62,747 18 14 SRG es MON Sek cba ccdcnciucus (S) 142,835 40 36 
*Buffalo Evening News .............. (E) 104,221 21 21 New York World ...................- (M) 346,626 60 56 
3. €. Buffalo Evening Times ............ (E) 75,176 -15 -15 Baw Worle Werte oc cc cccccccccesceses (S) 621,489 -60 56 
resentatinl Buffalo Sunday Times ............. (S) 82,717 15 -15 New York World ..............5+.5- (E) 313,143 .60 56 
icles Sl **Corning Evening Leader............ (E) 7,478 .04 .04 Niagara Falls Gazette ............... (E) 12,292 .0S 05 
pee IRVIN “Elmira Star-Gazette ............... (E) 24,451 .08 07 Ge TR vc cadik i cues ncdees cuidéeds (E) 5,021 .025 .025 
Chicago “Glens Falls Post-Star .............. (M) 7,323 .03 .03 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise... .(E) 10,819 .05 0S 
Gloversville Leader-Republican ..... (E) 6,126 .03 .03 CD Pe rere (M) 27,757 08 08 
Gloversville Morning Herald ........ (M) 6,129 .035 .03 *Rochester Times-Union ............ (E) 64,031 .20 18 
Hornell Tribune-Times ............. (E) 6,553 .035 .035 Schenectady Union Star ............ (E) 13,442 .06 0S 
*Ithaca Journal-News ............... (E) 7,133 .04 .04 *Staten Island Daily Advance......... (E) 7,140 05 04 
T *Jamestown Journal ................ (E) 6,821 025 025 Gpmmamne Semmmal 66k oc ccc cwecdeccs (E) 43,844 .09 0S 
*Jamestown Morning Post .......... (M) 9,248 .05 .03 CHPRIIN 08.c 6c cncédevncashans (M&E) 22,794 .05 .05 
: , **Middletown Times Press .......... E 5,861 .04 .03 
ork Times “Mount Vernon Daily Argus ......... = 7,032 04 04 Government Statements, April ist, 1921. 
te lis “Newburgh Daily News ............-. (E) 10,726 .05 .05 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April Ist, 1921. 
agate “New York American ............... (M) 299,703 60 .60 **A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1st, 1921. 
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The Advertising Outlook 











VERY indication points to enormous 
volume of business for the remainder 
of 1921. Manufacturers everywhere 
are seeking to find markets for their 

products, and will do so through newspaper 
advertising. In times like this they must use 
mediums which sell goods. Present conditions 
do not justify the spending of money for general 
result publicity in the general mediums. 


Local dealers everywhere are moving 
goods through newspaper advertising and will 
use heavier volume than normal from now on. 


Newspaper advertising even at present 

rates costs less than one-third as much per line 

_ per thousand of circulation as general medium 
space, and is vastly more effective. 


For most satisfactory results use news- 
paper advertising over the name of your local 
dealers. 
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